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Sent 


for your 
OLYMPIC 








All Sports Book. 


fruit drops. The 


SPEED to the FINISH LINE 


This is your last chance to make 
a dash for the Life Savers Olympic- 


It’s easy to get if you act NOW. 
Just send five regular size Life 
Savers wrappers taken from your 
favorite flavor of delicious mints or 


book will be 


rushed to you by return mail. 
Send the coupon, or write your 
name and address on a separate 
piece of paper, and send with five 
regular size Life Savers wrappers. 





Port Chester, N.Y. 


All Sports Book at once. 


Name. 


Life Savers Inc. 


I am enclosing my five wrappers taken from 
Se packages of Life Savers. Send my Olympic- 
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Crrr. 


Start. 








































YOUR LAST CHANCE 


The “WHO’S WHO” of the OLYMPICS 
. » « Life Savers Olympic-All Sports Book is, 
among many things, a WHO’S WHO of 
American sports. It contains intimate per- 
sonality sketches of champions . . . their 
rise to fame . . . how they did it. 

COMPLETE ... AUTHORITATIVE... 
WRITTEN BY EXPERTS .. . PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED . . . ALSO DIAGRAMS IL- 
LUSTRATING FOOTBALL FORMATIONS, 
GYMNASTIC AND ACROBATIC STUNTS. 

EXPERTS ABSOLUTELY! Grantland 
Rice gives you invaluable tips on golf; VIN- 
CENT RICHARDS on tennis, with special 
emphasis on volleying, at which he is world 
famous .. . 


Free Offer Closes Soon 


Act quickly if you want your copy of this 
unique book. OLYMPIC COACHES write 
fascinating articles on track and field, swim- 
ming, diving . . . with tips on how to do 
these things yourself. 


OLYMPIC 


ALL 
SPORTS 


for FIVE WRAPPERS 


LIFE SAVERS Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 


BOOK 


taken from 






LIFE wom A 


Thirteen 
Delicious 
Flavors 








FOOTBALL’S BIGGEST ARGUMENT — 
the Rockne vs. the “Pop” Warner system. 
Which system would YOU use? Life Savers 
Olympic-All Sports Book tells you (with dia- 
grams) how to recognize each system. 


GIRLS want the book particularly for its 
splendid articles on golf, tennis, swimming 
and diving . .. sports in which they excel. 


OTHER FEATURES IN THE BOOK ... 
Olympic Record Table and Your Olympic 
Score Card for the 1932 Games . . . Enter 
taining Olympic Cross-Word Puzzle . .: 
Olympic Facts in a Nutshell. 


You can’t afford to be without the Life 
Savers Olympic-All Sports Book .. . 90 
send in your five Life Savers wrapyers 
Don’t put it off until tomorrow. SE 
THEM TODAY! 
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acation Joys Are Keener in 
MAN O' WAR SPORTS TOGS 


| A. The “Raquette” 

d Sleeveless tennis suit with short 
collar and pleated shorts. Ask for 
Style T-15 of “Good Game” suiting 
or T-36 if you prefer broadcloth. 
Both come in copen, green, white 
or maize and both are guaranteed 


absolutely fast color. Sizes 8 to 
22 $1.95 





B. The “Frenchee” 


Soft, alluring colors and materials. 
Blue coat, red collar, flowing lapel, 
white body, red belt, blue stripe 
down side of pants to match jacket 
and hat. Other combinations - in 
brown, green and orchid.’ Com- 
plete outfit $2.95 





C. The “Gobbie” 


Shirt of fine cotton, in regimental 
or rainbow stripes. Sizes 8 to 22. 
Ask for style S-120 d 

Pants of jean or duck, in white, 
copen, green, maize or tan. Sizes 
8 to 22. Ask for Style P-23..$1.50 


D. The “Beachcomber” 


White mesh shirt. Regimental 
stripe pants with hat to match. 
Color combinations: (Navy, copen, 
orange and white)—(Navy, red, 
orange and white)—(Light green, 
dark green, white and red). Age 
sizes 8 to 22. Bust 32 to 40. 


Hat, Shirt and Pants 
Pants and Hat only 


E. The “Fisher Boy” 


Copen broadcloth shirt. “Fisher 
Boy” slacks of natural color duck 
—worn high or rolled to the knee. 
Age sizes 8 to 22. 


Complete Costume 


Half the fun of a summer outing comes from the assurance of being 
becomingly togged. 

Never have such colorful, intriguing and utterly irresistible costumes 
been available to the outdoor American girl. Slacks and shorts, shirts 
and pants, beach pajamas and middies—for sports, camp, beach and 
country wear. Styles to delight every feminine heart—and to intrigue 
the masculine one. 


And all so amazingly inexpensive that you girls can afford to flaunt 
a different costume for almost every hour of the day. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO., 71 West 35th Street, New York 





If you cannot secure just the models you like send 
the name of your dealer and we will see that you 
are supplied through them. 





MAN O' WAR 


SCHOOL, GYM, CAMP AND DANCE TOGS 








... My trip to 


the Orient. 


.... the most 
memorable of 
all my travel 
experiences | 


...(An Assistant Principal 
of a School) 


“My trip to the Orient via the 
N.Y. K. Line with twenty days 
in Japan, Korea and China, is 
the most memorable of all my 
travel experiences.” These are 
the very words written by the 
Assistant Principal of a school 
following a trip to the Orient. 

Each year hundreds of stu- 


N-Y-K- 
LINE 


( Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue 
e San Francisco, 551 Market Street @ Seattle, 
1404 Fourth Avenue e Chicago, 40 North 
Dearborn Street e Los Angeles, 605 South 
Grand Avenue ¢ or any Cunard Line office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


dents and teachers find recrea- 
tion, rest, and opportunities for 
furthering their studies in the ro- 
manticlands of the Orient. Japan, 
with its age-old civilization, cus- 


toms, and costumes on one hand 
combining so delightfully with 
the modernness of America on 
the other, offers the most un- 
usual vacation in the world. 


LOW -ROUND TRIP SUMMER FARES 
NOW IN EFFECT 

Reduced round trip summer fares enable you to spend a charming and 

instructive vacation in Japan at very low expense...and study Orien- 

tal customs on your way there with all the American standards of lux- 

ury at a cost that surprises even the most modest of pocketbooks. 


From Seatile and Vancouver to Japan and Return 


TOURIST CABIN 


$4195 up... Round Trip 


Regular sailings on new cabin and tourist 
cabin motor liners from Seattle and Van- 
couver direct to the Orient. A wide assort- 
ment of tempting dishes prepared by skilled 
chefs; broad decks for promenading; and 
a continual round of enjoyment. A trip on 
these ships is a glorious bit of summer 
vagabonding. 

Also sailings from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco on new express motor liners via 
Honolulu, carrying first and second classes ; 


CABIN CLASS 


$375 up... Round Trip 


dern st ‘S carry- 





also comfortable 
ing cabin and tourist classes. 

Many inclusive-price tours from 51 to 57 
days—Second Class $636 up; Tourist Cabin 
$455 up. Fascinating itineraries prepared 
by experts who know just what to see and 
when to see it. When you travel by the 
N.Y.K. Line you will find how fine travel- 
ing can be regardless of these extralowrates. 

Write to Dept. 45 of the nearest N.Y.K. 
office for full information. 
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History—Economics—Government—Social Problems—World News 
The Undeclared War on Civilization, by Harold Rugg, 
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News of the Fortnight 

Foreign: French President Assassinated, Elections 

Shift to Left; Japan and China Sign Peace Terms; 
Memel Still German, Danzig Unrest. 
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feated; Democratic Race Still Open; Democratic 
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Results of “Dash-Hound” Contest 

Suggestions for English Classes and Semester Review, 
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Suggestions for Social Studies Classes and Semester Re- 
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POLITICAL PLATFORM CONTEST: The Political Plat- 
form Contest for schools, clubs, and classes is still open, 


and the closing date has been moved forward to June 10, 


to allow more schools to hold their conventions, and sub- 
mit their reports. Complete details were contained in 


Scholastic, February 6 issue, p. 35. Do not fail to have 


your school represented! 




















PEARL S: BUCK, author of “The Good Earth” (see p. 24), 
which presents that no-longer-so-rare phenomenon of a 
sound book on-the “best seller” lists, is a good example of 
the artist whose strength lies in simple honesty, observa- 
tion, and industry, rather than in abnormal brilliance. 


: Born in West Virginia, educated at Randolph-Macon 
College in Virginia, married to an American professor, 
nevertheless she has- spent so much of-her life in China 
that her point of view in “The Good Earth”, telling the 
career of a Chinese farmer, is not that of an American 
looking at the Chinese but that of a human being looking 
at her fellows. 

Her parents were missionaries, and the family lived 
through untold hardships in China, frequently the only 
white people within miles. She was next to the youngest 
of the children, but all the elder brothers and sisters, save 
one boy, died. Her mother taught her the habit of writ- 





Honors for “The Good Earth” 


ing down everything she saw each day and criticized what 
she wrote. Still another factor in her early life was the 
old Chinese nurse who filled her with stories of Chinese 
habits and history. All her education was homemade until, 
at 15, she went to a boarding school in Shanghai. 

She and her husband still visit remote parts of China, 
but for the most part they live in Nanking, where Mrs. 
Buck taught English literature at the universities. Her two 
daughters are being educated in Chinese as well as in Eng- 
lish. In the photograph above she is shown with her 
younger daughter in their Nanking home. Her husband is 
working on a book on land utilization in China. 

“The Good Earth” has been translated into Braille and a 
dramatization has been purchased by The Theater Guild. 
It was one of the only two novels among the American 
Library Association’s Fifty Notable Books of the Year. 
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Are There “Righteous Wars ? 


N THE March Sth issue of Scholastic we published an 

editorial, “You and the Next War’, stating some convic- 
tions of the editors on this explosive subject, and inviting 
an expression of opinion from students. We received a 
highly interesting assortment of letters and essays, and had 
hoped to be able to publish some of them at length. But 
with the year at its end, and with space at a premium, we 
must limit ourselves to a rapid summary. Letters were re- 


ceived from: 


Bernard Drexel, Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ernest P. Fuqua, Pike County High School, Brundidge, Ala. 

Neil O’Conndr, East High School, Madison, Wis. 

Barton Stanton, William H. Seward High School, Seward, Alaska 

Lowell Purvine, Grant High School, Portland, Ore. 

Patricia Walsh, Rena Bosse, and Helen Neary, Elk Point (S. D.) 
High School 

Staff of The Evanstonian, Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 

Blanche Nolan and Dorothy Jean Howard, Manitou (Colo.) High 
School 

Gillis L. Kidd, Knoxville (Tenn.) High School 

Rose G. Matthews, Lakewood (N. J.) High School 

Helen Smith, Virginia Crow, Arthur Allred, and Emmet Spicer, 
Goldsboro (N. C.) High School 

Robert Dahm and Roscoe Stratton, representing Carnegie Civics 
Club, Waupaca (Wis.) High School 


These letters are unanimous in condemning war on 
almost every possible count and in the determination to 
take an active part in ending it forever. To quote a few 
typical sentences: 


“The youth of today are opposed to war in any form or under any 
circumstances other than invasion of American soil.” 

“My opinion of war is not what governments would wish broadcast 
if war is to be encouraged and men made into ‘good soldiers’.” 

“Make way for temperance and forbearance and abolish the idea 


that an increased military power means safety.” 

“If foreign countries want to fight, let them fight. We should and 
can stay out. Our motto should be ‘America first in progress, but last 
in war’.” 

This is all to the good and shows that many young people 
are thinking deeply and unafraid about the future. It is one 
thing, however, to say that war is a futile and dangerous 
folly—few people deny that—and quite another to take an 
uncompromising stand against all wars after the nation is 
in the throes of the war fever. This dilemma is forcibly 
brought out in another letter which we have received from 
a well-known high school teacher of history and civics, the 
author of a series of widely used textbooks in social studies, 
a man whose friendship we value and whose opinions we 
respect. In part he writes: 

“T favor any and every means of codperation with other 
countries which gives the slightest promise of preserving peace. 


But when a person declares ‘that America should from now on stay 
out of war on any provocation short of actual armed invasion of our 
soil,’ he is taking a position which under many conceivable circum- 
stances would not only be dangerous to the interests of our country, 
but utterly selfish, and short-sightedly selfish at that, in relation to 
the cause of peace and justice the world over. Suppose a citizen 
should say, ‘I don’t care how many houses are robbed so long as 
the burglars stay away from my place. I will do nothing to suppress 
burglary or any other crime until it happens to touch me.’ Surely 
you would not call that good citizenship? Good citizenship must be 
ready, if necessary, to risk something in order to make the com- 
munity safe for all good citizens. The same principle applies to 
nations. There .is plenty of evidence in both history and current 
events that nations may at times be restrained from doing wrong 
only by fear of the consequences. That means that strong nations 
which want right to prevail in the world may conceivably be called 
upon for something more than merely refraining from wrong-doing 
themselves.” 

This letter raises several vital questions: Should America 
hold herself in readiness to go to war on the side of the op- 
pressed? Should all wars be condemned, or should they be 
treated on their individual merits? Is it possible for the 
individual citizen to discriminate when it comes to the pinch 
in war time? Can we be certain enough of the fundamental 
unselfishness of American policy to argue that America 
could not fight in an unrighteous cause? Are the noble 
motives with which men often go to war, or the brave deeds 
which war always calls forth, sufficient justification for ac- 
cepting its consequences? In the last analysis, should the 
conscience of the individual have a higher authority than 
the official actions of the state—the government which rep- 
resents him? 

These are serious questions which American students 
must settle for themselves. We have our own opinions about 
them, but we recognize the right of any citizen to hold dif- 
ferent ones. We wish, however, to call attention to one as- 
pect of the situation which is likely to be overlooked. It is 
this: 

The growth of international codperation for peace since 
the World War, and especially the adoption by fifty-nine 
nations of the Pact of Paris, pledging themselves to “re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national policy”, puts an 
entirely new moral and social value on the whole war prob- 
lem. War is no longer legal, and no nation or individual is 
under obligation to support international crime. It is time 
we began to realize that a right-about face is in order; that 
war cannot be stopped by the old methods; and that a new 

and totally different attitude toward the institution of war 


itself must come. 
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Grace King---Chronicler of the Old South 






ITH the passing of Grace King on 

January 14, 1932, the South lost 
one of her most loyal supporters, for her 
stories and sketches are accurate and 
charming pictures of the traditions and 
ideals of old New Orleans, the most pic- 
turesque of American cities. 

The number and distinction of the 
honors accorded her in the seventy-nine 
years of her life is a fair index to Grace 
King’s place in contemporary regard. 
Scholar, historian, essayist, and writer 
of fiction, she completely identified her- 
self with her native State, Louisiana, de- 
voting herself to an epoch which has 
largely faded into a romantic, historical 
past. Miss King was decorated by the 
Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of 
England in 1913. The degree of doctor 
of letters was conferred upon her by Tu- 
lane University in 1915. She was long 
secretary of the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety, and was presented with Order of 
the Palm of the French Government for 
her work in preserving the French tradi- 
tion and culture in Louisiana through her 
writings. 

When she was interviewed a few 
months before her death, Miss King said 
that she derived her greatest pleasure 
from the knowledge that the South had 
progressed to the front'rank in contempo- 
rary American literature. She herself 
had felt the urge to write through a feel- 
ing of loyalty to the South. She felt that 
she must try to defend the South in a 
literature that would convey a sense of 
its glory, its power, and the aroma which 
clings to all things which are firmly 
rooted in tradition and in the past. 

Materials she found to her hand. New 
Orleans is a city of romance and tradi- 
tion. Founded in 1718 by Bienville, the 
city passed in 1769 to the Spanish Crown. 
In 1803, it was ceded back to France, 
and twenty years later it became the 
property of the United States. Fire and 
famine and pirates’ fury almost demol- 
ished it, but surviving all three, it was 
rebuilt under French and Spanish influ- 
ence. Long it dominated the cultural and 
commercial life of the South. The life 
of old New Orleans centered about the 
Vieux Carreé, where the aristocratic 
Creole families lived in mansions with 
exquisite iron grille balconies, and sunny 
patios hidden from the street. Of this 

romantic: and historical past, Miss King 
wove her tales. 
From Charles Gayarre, historian, and 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 





GRACE KING 


from her mother, a famous raconteur, 
Grace King received much of her inspira- 
tion. Her first book was Bienville, and 
it seems to have been her favorite. She 
often remarked that she worked two 
years gathering the material for the 
volume and that her profits amounted to 
fifteen dollars. Balcony Stories, from 
which the sketch “Grandmother’s Grand- 
mother” is taken, appeared in 1893. It is 
dedicated to her mother, whose “balcony 
stories”- were the delight of her child- 
hood. They represent dramatic episodes 
from many lives, picked up as only 
women know how to pick them up from 
contacts with other women’s lives—neigh- 
bors on a New Orleans balcony. Following 
Balcony Stories came Bonne Maman, 
Creole Families of New Orleans, Mon- 
sieur Motte, The Pleasant Ways of St. 
Medard, and La Dame de Sainte Her- 
mine. In The Pleasant Ways of St. 
Medard, Miss King writes of the fortunes 
of a ruined Southern family and their at- 
tempted adjustment to the new order of 
things after the war. La Dame de Sainte 
Hermine deals with a real person and 
the story, which is an historical tale of 
the founding of New Orleans, tells how 
Marie Alorge came to Louisiana early in 
the eighteenth century “by virtue of a 
lettre de cachet”. 

Miss King’s historical work grew quite 
naturally out of her fiction. The reflec- 
tions and observations that gave atmos- 
phere to her stories caused her to love 
and understand more deeply the un- 
adorned facts of her locality. This led to 
the writing of her History of Louisiana 





and of New Orleans, the Place and the 
People. This last focuses on the remark. 
able type of person that developed from 
the fusion of French, Spanish, Anglo. 
Saxon, and German strains. 


Miss King was the daughter of William 
Woodson King, one of the distinguished 
lawyers of New Orleans. He was a native 
of Alabama and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Her mother was the 
daughter of a noted lawyer, Branch W. 
Miller, and her home was cultured and 
delightful. She knew the luxury of the 
South before the Civil War and the 
struggles and privations which followed 
it. Miss King spent her life with books, 
literary people, and the friends of her 
youth. All the literary people who came 
to New Orleans were entertained by her 
—Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton 
Mabie, Eugene Field, Hopkinson Smith, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Joachim Miller, 
Mark Twain. Among her contemporary 
literary friends were Dorothy Dix, Lyle 
Saxon, Roark Bradford, and Sherwood 
Anderson. 


In the sympathetic and beautiful 
sketches that she has written, the author 
leaves much to the imagination. Fre- 
quently half the story is untold, leaving us 
with a sense not of disappointment or 
lack of fulfillment, but rather of clumsi- 
ness—as though, if our perceptions had 
been finer, we might have discerned the 
whole. Sometimes, she piques our interest 
and curiosity with the mere outline of 
what might have been a story. Some- 
times, as in the quotation that follows, 
she opens a whole avenue of possibilities 
for someone else to take advantage of: 


Describing some of old grass-grown graves 
in one of the neglected cemeteries of New 
Orleans, she says— 


But there is a name that might better have 
been rescued; a name that sank with its 
tomb out of sight as the lowest row of ovens * 
has sunk into the soil. “Cydalise Coeur de 
Roi”—the prettiest name in this or any other 
cemetery—once heard casually from_ the 
trembling lips of an “old mortality” who 
himself had picked it up out of some frag- 
ment of stone under-foot and pieced the let- 
ters together “Cydalise Coeur de Roi”—no 
date, nothing more! Ah, what romances 
might be attached to such a name, what 
photographs made of its bearer! Who was 
she? What was she! We shall never be able 
to find out; the oldest memories of the old 
quarter do not hold her. Even the Cathe- 
dral archives carry no record of her. 
— Coeur de Roi!” A name, that 
is all. 





*The low, unnamed graves near the borders of the 
cemeteries were called ‘‘ovens’’. 
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Grandmother's Grandmother 


By GRACE KING 


S THE grandmother related it fresh He did turn his attention to criminal crept up behind to surprise hiin, her face, 
law, was made prosecuting attorney for with its delight and smiles, beyond her 
the state in his county, and, before his control. She crept, until she saw his 
six months had passed, was convincing watch fob dangling against the counter, 
the hitherto high and mighty, lordly, in- and then her heart made a call. He 
dependent knights of the road that other turned. He was not her husband! An- 
pears to us now the world in the early counties in Georgia furnished more se- other man was in her husband’s clothes, 
days of the settlement of Georgia! Some- cure pasturage for them. a man with a villainous countenance! 
times to women, listening to the stories It was a beautiful spring morning. The With a scream she gave the alarm. The 
of their grandmothers, it seems better to young wife bade him a hearty good-bye, stranger turned, dropped his drink, 
have lived then than now—her grand- and stood in the doorway watching him, bounded to the door and out, leaped to 
gay and debonair, riding off, on his stout the back of Beetle, gave rein and spur, 
black charger Beetle, in the direction of and the black horse made good his repu- 
the town in which court was to be held tation. In a second all was hue-and-cry 
wedding celebrated the close of an origi- that week. and pursuit. While men and _ horses 
nal romance; and when young couples, She herself feeling as full of ambition made, for all they were worth, down the 
for bridal trips, went out to settle new and work as if she also were prosecuting road after Beetle, she on Maid Marion 
states, riding on a pillion generally, with attorney, with a perennial spring of elo- galloped for her life in the opposite 
their trousseaux following as best they quence bubbling in her brain, turned to direction, the direction of the court town 
could on sumpter mules; to hear the her domestic duties, and, without going whither her husband had journeyed. The 
grandmother describe it made one long to into the detail of them, it suffices to say mare’s hide made acquaintance with the 
be a bride of those days. that, according to the grandmother’s esti- whip that day if never before, for not 
The young husband had the enumera- mation, one morning’s list of duties for even the willing Maid Marion could keep 
tion of qualities that went to the making a healthy young bride of that period pace with the apprehensions on her back. 
of a man of that period, and if the quali- would shame the week’s work of a syndi- Scouring with her eyes the highway 
ties were in the proportion of ten physical cate of them today. Finding herself near- ahead of her, shooting hawk’s glances 
to one intellectual, it does not follow that ing the limit of diminution of several jnto the forest on each side of her, the 
the grandmother’s grandfather was not household necessities, and the spring sug- wife rode through the distance all, all 
a man of parts. For, to obtain the hand gesting the beginning of new ones, she day, praying that the day might be long 
of his bride, an only child and an heiress, made up her mind to profit by her hus- enough, might equal the distance. The 
he had to give test of his mettle by ignor- band’s absence and the fair weather to sun set, and night began to fall; but she 
ing his fortune, studying law, and getting make a trading visit to the neighboring and Maid Marion were none the less 
his license before marriage, and binding town next day. fresh, except in the heart. 
himself to live the first year afterward on So, early in a morning as beautiful as The moon rose straight before them 
the proceeds of his practice; a device for the preceding one, mounted on her own gown the road lighting i d th 
x : ; ° g it and them 
the time thought to be a wholesome cor- stanch mare Maid Marion, she ambled through the threatened obscurity. And 
rective of the corrupting influence of down the green overhung forest road, in so they came to trampled earth and torn 
overwealth in young domesticities. the vista of which she had watched her d h d led 
‘ : grass, and so she uncovered conceale 
Although he had already chosen the husband disappear the day before; think- Seathte d , heer thal 
, ; : - j ps, and so, creeping on her hands 
sea for his profession, and was a mid- ing about what she had to buy, and think- and knees, she followed traces of blood, 
shipman at the time, with more of arepu- ing, no doubt, much more, as brides will, through thicket and glade, into the deep 
tation for living than for learning, such of the absent lord and master—as brides Senaat: tp. @ inaetiie altel Willesk of h 
a j i y pule illock of earth, 
was he, and such, it may be said, was the of those days loved to consider and gravel, and leaves. Burrowing with. her 
incentive genius of his choice, that almost denominate their husbands. hands, she came to it, the naked body of 
before his resignation as midshipman Coming into the little town, the freshly her young husband, cold and stiff, foully 
was accepted, his license as a lawyer was_ painted, swinging signboard of the new ae te 
signed. As for practice, it was currently tavern, “The Honest Georgian”, as usual, se al 
remarked at his wedding, at the sight of was the thing to catch her eye; but the Maid Marion approached at her call. 
him flying down the room in the reel with instant after, what should she see but She wrapped him in her cloak, and—a 
his bride for partner, that his tongue was Black Beetle hitched to the rack under YOURS wife of those times alone would 
as nimble as his heels, and that if he the tree that shadowed the hostelry! do it—put him in the saddle before her: 
only turned his attention to criminal It was not decorous; but she was the good mare Maid Marion alone knows 
practice, there was no man in the country young, and the day of her first separa- the rest. In the early gray dawn, from 
who would make a better prosecuting at- tion irom her husband had been so long; O7© highway there rode into the town the 
torney for the state. And with him for and was he not also, against the firmest baffled yiteges from the other the 
prosecuting attorney, it was warranted of resolutions and plans, hastening back grandmother’s grandmother, clasping the 
that sirrahs the highwaymen would not to her, the separation being too long for C°TPS€ of her husband with arms as stiff 
continue to hold Georgia judge-and-jury him also? as his own; loving him, so the grand- 
justice in quite such contemptible esti- Slipping her foot from the stirrup, she mother used to say, with a love which, 
mation, and that the gallows would not jumped to the ground, and ran into the if ever love could do so, would have ef- 
be left so long bereft of their legitimate tavern. There he stood calling hastily fected a resurrection. 
swingings. As for fees, it was predicted for a drink; and her heart more than her 
that the young fellow as he stood, or eyes took in his, to her, consecrated Reprinted. from. “Balcony . Stories”, by 
rather “chassé’d”, could snap his fingers signalment—the riding boots, short G;gce King, by courtesy of the Macmillan 
at both his and his bride’s trustees. clothes, blue coat, cocked hat, ruffles. She Company, publishers. 


from the primeval sources that feed 

a grandmother’s memory, it happened 
thus: 

In the early days of the settlement of 

Georgia—ah, how green and rustic ap- 


was the day of arduous, if not of long, 
courtship before marriage, when every 






















































T’S a long way from hoop-skirted Eng- 

land in 1862 to modernistic sky- 
scrapered New York in 1932, but some- 
how it doesn’t seem so long when some 
one can appear in the flesh and remem- 
ber it on demand. 

We, machine-age Americans, embark 
on a trip down the river of Inspired Non- 
sense to the land of Whimsy, where a 
little girl named Alice is to conduct us to 
the palace of its King—Lewis Carroll. 
We are tremendously interested in meet- 
ing the gentle King, who is most gracious 
in receiving us, especially so, since our 
guide is his inspiration—Alice. We ask 
how the book came to be written. “Oh,” 
he answers, “for the same reason as any- 
one tells stories. What can you do? 
You start out for a boat ride on a hot 
summer afternoon—your intentions are 
perfectly innocent—but you forget that 
your passengers are three imperious and 
inquisitive Princesses. And if you are 
like me, you are so soft-hearted that you 
could not refuse their demands if you 
would.” 

We are so charmed by his manner that 
we do our best to keep him talking. His 
art—which he declares is most inartis- 
tic—but which Alice, laughing, affirms is 
highly satisfactory, we can only imagine. 
It had all been consigned to the waste- 
basket ages ago. 

The land of Whimsy fades and grows 
dark. The King is growing weary. Alice 
signals that we would better leave, as— 
well, there’s always a reason. We curtsey 
to His Majesty and bow out backwards. 

* * * 

The trip home.is quick, for we return 
on the Berengaria. Alice has suddenly 
grown up—she is an old lady now— 
physically. Mentally, she is alert and in- 
quisitive, and young, still showing her 
relationship to the immortal Alice by be- 
coming curiouser and curiouser on the 
subjects of skyscrapers and the dredging 
of New York Harbor. 

From her suite at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the bright-eyed little lady reads her 
radio speech—without glasses, if you 
please, for her eyes are as good as new. 
When we become accustomed to the 
Cockney-Oxford accent, we are delighted 
at the note of “I remember when”. She 
reads two letters from Lewis Carroll— 
our old friend the King—and shows us 
from these letters how fond he was of 
little children. Of course, we have known 
it all the time—but it’s quite lovely to 
have her tell us! 

Alice’s son—how strange that Alice 
should have a grown-up son!—Captain 
Caryl Hargreaves, gossips with us a 
while.’ For him the BOOK—we spell it in 

capitals—is just another book. We sup- 
pose he’s a bit jealous, for he remarks, 
“Mr. Dodgson’s love of children was 
limited to little girls up to the age of 
twelve. After that age, he took no further 
interest in them. In their brothers, he 
took no interest at all.” Imagine calling 
Lewis Carroll, “Mr: Dodgson”! 

Alice stops speaking. She is tired. 
After all, she is a little old lady, and she 
has come a long, long way. Why should 


Alice Becomes Real 


we ask her any more questions? It is 
much easier for her—and for us—to shut 
our eyes and picture— 


A boat beneath a sunny sky 
Lingering onward dreamily 
Tn an evening of July— 


Ever drifting down the stream— 
Lingering in the golden gleam— 
Life, what is it but a dream? 


To the Memory of Meg, Jo, Beth, 
and Amy 


Walk into any bookstore. Ask for a 
book for a girl of about twelve. The 
storekeeper. will probably show you a 
long list of books—the So-and-So Girls at 
Pebbly Beach, at Grand Canyon, at 
Goodness-Knows-Where. This time next 
year, a new list will be “out”. There is 
another book—not ever “out”, in the 
sense of out-of-date—a book that is fresh 














ALICE AT 80 


Mrs. Reginald Liddell Hargreaves, who visited 
America for the centenary celebration of her 
childhood friend, Lewis Carroll 


each year, a book whose copies do not 
remain on the shelves long enough to be 
shopworn—Little Women. 

Girls tell us why it is so popular. It is 
a story from real life. It is fact—no 
gleaming filament of the imagination. 
The spark of naturalness is there, ready 
to catch fire to the mind of the reader. 

Louisa May Alcott was a very lucky 
girl, though she called herself “Unlucky 
Jo”. She was fortunate in having a 
mother who made her note down what 
happened from day to day; she was for- 
tunate in having a father with original 
ideas and a desire to experiment; she was 
fortunate in having a sense of humor. 

The fifteen year old who lived near 
Emerson was a delightfully normal girl. 
She had a touch of most of the good qual- 
ities which make people decent, and a 
spice of the naughtiness which makes 
them endurable. 

Eighteen hundred and _thirty-two—a 
hundred years ago! In these times of 
centennials and ceremonials, it is fitting 
and proper that this year of nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two should call to mind 
the birthday of one who has done so 
much to delight the hearts of every age— 
Louisa May Alcott, author of Little 
Women. 





Calendar of Poets 
for May 











Wednesday, May 18 
Grorce MEREDITH died, 1909 


Meredith is of course best remembered as 
a novelist, one of the greatest in the whole his. 
tory of English fiction. But even his novels 
show remarkable gifts of imagination, of 
imagery, and of poetic phrasing. He wrote a 
good deal of poetry, including a. novel in 
verse, Modern Love, that was perhaps largely 
autobiographic. His greatest poem is, how- 
ever, Love in the Valley, one of the master. 
pieces of English poetry. 


Saturday, May 21 
ALEXANDER Pope born, 1688 


Pope expressed himself so well in his neat 
couplets that literally hundreds of his phrases 
have passed into common use: in Benham’s 
dictionary of quotations, for example, there 
are twenty-four columns of quotations from 
Pope. They begin with 


Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill, 


from the Essay on Criticism; and among the 
last is: 


Oh, every sacred name in one—my friend! 
from his translation of the Odyssey. 


Tuesday, May 24 
James OpprENHEIM born, 1882 
Not much in the way of poetry has come 
from Mr. Oppenheim’s pen in recent years— 
to the regret of appreciative readers. Mr. 
Oppenheim began to write in conventional 
meters; and his collection, Monday Morn- 
ing, contains a number of poems filled with 
a splendid rush of feeling. Then he turned 
to Walt Whitman, whose most intelligent and 
creative disciple he is. Much of his later 
verse is an expression of his own history. ° 


Friday, May 27 
Jut1a Warp Howe born, 1819 


Mrs. Howe was a foremost advocate 
throughout her long life of all humanitarian 
causes, and during the Civil War ardently 
espoused the side of the North. Her flaming 
devotion found expression in the militant 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, on which her 
fame chiefly rests. 


Saturday, May 28 
GitBert KertH CHESTERTON born, 1874 


Mr. Chesterton has tried his hand success- 
fully at all kinds of writing: novels, short 
stories, essays, literary criticism, art criticism, 
biography, religious and political contro- 
versy, plays, travel descriptions, and, of 
course, poetry. As in his prose Mr. Chester- 
ton when writing verse strives for brilliant 
effects, whimsically turns the world upside 
down, and even when most serious displays 
an imaginative humor or fantasy. The Don- 
key and Lepanto are characteristic and strik- 
ing poems of his. 


Tuesday, May 31 
Watt Wuirman born, 1819 


“The Good Gray Poet” some called him; 
others regarded him with detestation inex- 
pressible. His admirers have somewhat in- 
creased in recent years, but controversy still 
rages around the name of the author of 
Leaves of Grass. He abjured meter and 
rhyme in his poetry, but the only poem of his 
to become famous is O Captain! My Cap- 
tain!, which has both meter and rhyme. He 
wrote beautifully of nature, had a keen sense 
of the oneness of the world, loved humanity, 
and often is affectingly poetic. 
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THE POETRY CORNER 












Alfred Kreymborg 


N HIS autobiography, Troubadour 
(published by Horace Liveright), Al- 

fred Kreymborg gives the reader a de- 
tailed view of the poet and the man. The 
book, mostly in the third person, tells of 
his childhood spent beneath the roar of 
the elevated trains in New York City, of 
his school days, of his early interest in 
chess, of his friends, of his struggles, of 
his dreams, and of the beginning of his 
literary success. It is a poignant book, 
and because the poet has the power to 
view himself objectively, portrays more 
vividly than direct autobiography could 
have done that strange idealist whom he 
calls “Krimmie”. 

During his early years, economic neces- 
sity and a desire to become a poet waged 
a fierce struggle, and from the age of 
seventeen to twenty-five his skill in chess 
became his means of livelihood. He both 
taught and supported himself by play- 
ing exhibition games. 

In 1908, his first volume of poetry ap- 
peared, followed in 1913 by the first of 
his poetic magazines called The Glebe, 
and later by a more lasting periodical 
called Others. Both these magazines pre- 
sented the work of the younger poets and 
of those who were frankly experimenting 
in rhythms and subject matter. In 1916, 
another volume of his own poems ap- 
peared, Mushrooms. This was followed 
by Blood of Things, Less Lonely, The 
Lost Sail, Manhattan Men, Scarlet and 
Mellow, and several volumes of puppet 
plays. All of Mr. Kreymborg’s volumes of 
poetry are published by Coward-McCann, 
Inc., except Scarlet and Mellow (Live- 
right). The plays are published by Sam- 
uel French, Inc., and the Sunwise Turn 
Bookshop. 

With the hope, not unlike that of 
Vachel Lindsay, that poetry should be 
known and created on every “Main 
Street” of America, he made a trip across 
the continent, staying some time in Chi- 
cago with Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sand- 
burg, Harriet Monroe, and others of the 
modern school of poets, and going on 
in leisurely fashion to the west coast. 
This trip was followed in 1921 by his go- 
ing abroad and founding in Rome an- 
other of his poetry magazines—Broom. 
This was the most successful of the three 
and was received enthusiastically on the 
Continent, in England, and in the United 
States, 

In 1927, together with Paul Rosenfeld, 
Lewis Mumford, and Van Wyck Brooks, 
Mr. Kreymborg edited the first American 
Caravan (Macaulay), a miscellany of the 
new American literature, which has since 
become a yearly volume. His position as 
a critic and an historian of distinction 
became assured when Our Singing 
Strength (Coward-McCann), a history 
of American poetry, and Lyric America 
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(Coward-McCann), an anthology of 
American verse, appeared. Both of these 
volumes reveal him as a critic of discern- 
ment with an appreciation and a respect 
for all that is really fine and beautiful in 
American poetry whether of an older age 
or his own. His latest volume, The Little 
VW orld, is comment and chronicle in poetic 
form on the world as he sees it today. 
Some of the poetry is caustic; some, 
amusing. 

Much of Mr. Kreymborg’s poetry re- 
veals his individuality and delight in new 
forms, yet his work includes the sonnet 
as well as the freest of free verse. He is 
bound by no laws of punctuation, capi- 
talization, or sentence structure. Some- 
times the thought is difficult to under- 
stand; sometimes the imagery is obscure; 
in others, however, there is a rare insight 
into human nature and a remarkable ad- 
justment of the rhythm to the expression 
of the thought; always he is original. 

In the poems that follow, Mr. Kreym- 
borg’s originality and the variety of his 
poetic forms are revealed, ranging from 
two sonnets to the epigrams which char- 
acterize certain well-known poets. The 
poems are reprinted by permission of the 
author and of Coward-McCann, Inc., his 
publishers. 


A Man Whom Men Deplore 
(From Less Lonely) 


Here lies a frigid man whom men deplore, 
A presence concentrated in a frame, 

A full-length portrait of the flesh of yore, 
A still-life study of a death aflame, 

White, unresistant, intimate and free, 


1B 


The eyes a secret, hands as cold as stars, 

A man who lies with his biography, 

A dreaming book whose wounds have dried 
to scars: 


There flies a thrilling soul men cultivate, 

A ghostly eagle solving mysteries, 

His darkest faults, graces they emulate, 
Wings redolent of suns and eyes of seas: 
For they who shrank from his mad human 


ache 
Call him high Shelley now and praise his 
wake. 





The First Kind Word for Ford 
(From The Little World) 


The men 
who have cars 
to ride in 
on Sunday 
come back to 
work with a 
fresher look 
Monday. 





Debunkers 
(From The Little World) 


They tell us now 

that Lincoln was 

an opportunist when 

he saved the North 

and saved the South 

and saved the Union then, 
If this is true 

and we need men 

to save the world somehow 
let’s have another 

dark and Janky 
opportunist now. 


Credo 


(From Mushrooms) 


Do fishes gleam with hope or flowers feel 

The need of living still another life, 

And drowsy snakes, when skins begin to peel, 

Dream of a sky where there’s an end to 
strife? 

Which of the idols cause such heads to nod? 

Whom do the insects ask for one more day? 

Do all the toads that dread the coming sod 

Hop with the hope their present lives will 
pay? 





Or does Man kneel alone with his high 
fancies? 

Why can’t he rest awhile among his senses? 

No sooner does the sun return, he dances 

A gold and silver round of future tenses. 

He who can make the most of transient skies, 

It seems to me deserves the only prize. 





Initial Epigrams on American Poets 
(From Native Poets) 


E. A. R. 
(Edwin Arlington Robinson) 
Tilbury Town 
and Camelot towers 
look down on Death 
and inhale dark flowers. 


R. F. 
(Robert Frost) 
The fire and ice 
of New England snow 
will glow wherever 
his sure steps go. 


E. L. M. 
(Edgar Lee Masters) 
He brought the dead 
from the grave to the bar 
to tell hidden truths 
about our striped star. 







































































Withdrawal 


“The Shadow Line”, by Lida Ellsworth in 
The Saturday Review for April 30. 


Come quickly in and close the door— 
There is no April any more; 

Half March, half May, the lovely thing 
When we were young we hailed as Spring. 
Now goes obscurely slipping by, 

No longer hope, but mockery. 

No more the dear suspense, the thrill: 
First bud, first bird, first daffodil; 
Arrogant, frosty winds today, 
Tomorrow, fully blossomed, May. 
Lover of shy and gradual things, 
Half-light, far music, unseen wings, 
Who grieves that April comes no more, 
Come in, and softly close the door. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


State the simple experience or situation upon which 
this poem is built. What is the poet’s mood? What 
lines and phrases best express it? What lines appeal 
to you, for their pictures, their suggestion, their 
melody? Write a poem or an essay voicing a complaint 
of yours at some inconsistency of the seasons. 


The Laurel Wreath 


“Ancient Olympic Games”, by Lyndon Bab- 
cock in Boys’ Life for May. 


On July 30th, 1932, the tenth of the mod- 
ern Olympiads will be held at Los Angeles. 
There for sixteen days and nights, in a great 
stadium seating 105,000 people, the athletes 
of the world will compete for a laurel crown 
just as they did in ancient Greece. 

The Olympiads of today come of ancient 
and honorable lineage. It is supposed that 
the games began as a local feast in honor of 
Zeus, ruler of the gods. Gradually, athletes 
and spectators from all parts of Greece 
journeyed to these Pan-Hellenic festivals. 

The article chronicles the events of the 
ancient Olympics and describes the different 
games, the training of the athletes, famous 
contestants, and gives a wealth of pictur- 
esque detail that is interesting and timely. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY: 


Give a brief history of the Olympiads from ancient 
times to modern. Find in the Odyssey and Iliad refer- 
ences to the “great spectacle’, Write a brief erposi- 
tory composition on the value of the Olympic games. 
Trace the symbol of the laurel: wreath in poetry. 


Queen of the Courts 


“Helen Wills Moody—The Girl with Two 
Hobbies”, by Anna Coyle in The American 
Girl for May. 


In a special interview granted to Miss 
Coyle, Helen Wills Moody advises tennis en- 
thusiasts about their game, their training, 
their very clothes. To the question, “How 
can one become a good tennis player?” she 
replied, “The only thing is just practice, and 
practice, and practice. Of course, you have 
to have a real liking for the game. Then if 
you love it, you just play; you can’t help 
yourself.” 

Miss Coyle’s impressionistic sketch of the 
lovely Mrs. Moody—her photographs hardly 
ever do her justice—gives a most satisfying 
answer to the reader’s keen interest in the 
reigning queen of the courts and a most 
promising young artist. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Have you ever seen a professional game of tennis? 
Write your impressions. What game do you play really 
well? Do you agree with Mrs. Moody's opinion that 
practice is the only way to become really proficient? 
In a short expository position, make clear to a 
begi the ding points of the game you play 
best. If necessary, make your explanation clear by 
means of diagrams. 

Tennis is one of the oldest games. 
ful literary history. Investigate it. 
origin of other games—football, 
“whist’’, 








It has a delight- 
Investigate the 
chess, checkers, 


LITERARY 
LEADS 


Painful Shopping 


“The Dreadful Chore of Buying”, by Dorothy 
Garesché Holland in The American Mer- 
cury for May. 


To the author, buying is in every sense*a 
dreadful chore. She presents a scathing in- 
dictment of the Big Business that forgets 
and neglects the first principle of selling: a 
store is founded for the .purpose of selling 
commodities to customers. A wealth of ex- 
perience has convinced Mrs. Holland that 
storekeepers and salespeople are determined 
to make purchasing as unpleasant and hard 
a task as possible. 


SUGGESTIONS: 
Make a précis of this article. Suggest a title for 
each part. List the plain truths and bits of wisdom 


this article contains. Add to the discussion from your 
own experience in buying and selling. 


From a Ringside Seat 


“Square Fighters”, by Archibald Rutledge in 
American Magazine for May. 


The way of an animal in a fight is graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Rutledge from many 
a point of vantage. A combat waged volun- 
tarily by mother for her young is one of the 
most heroic; so, too, is the rare sight of an 
animal’s challenge to another in defense of 
a wounded companion; the most desperate 
fights are those waged in the mating season. 
In the writer’s long experience in observa- 
tion of wild life, he has never seen an animal 
fight except for his own existence or that of 
his offspring. Unlike human combats, all 
animal combats are waged over essentials. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Find in literature thrilling accounts of animal fights. 
Classify them. Alfred Ollivant, Jack London, Rudyard 
Kipling all offer material. What observations of wild 
life can you offer? What observations interesting 
—— to share with your classmates do your pets 
offer 


Far Away and Long Ago 


“The Story of a Piebald Horse”, by W. H. 
Hudson in The Golden Book for May. 


The story of a piebald horse is really a 
story of loyalties. It concerns Don Loreto 
Silva and his children—Torcuato, his own 
son, and Elaria and Anacleto, his adopted 
daughter and foster son. It is the story of 
the boys’ love for each other and their love 
for Elaria. It becomes in time the story of 
their enmity. How Elaria and Anacleto prove 
true to a trust, how they put their own love 
to the test, and how the piebald horse was a 
messenger of good tidings is a story worthy 
to be the boast of any story-teller’s pack. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Write another ending for this story, keeping it con- 
sistent with the characters and the central situation as 
given. Write the story of Torcuato and his adventures 
after his flight. Write a story making Don Loreto a 
central character. 





STATE PRIZES IN SAPLINGS 


Owing to lack of space, lists of the 
winners of state certificates for the best 
contributions in the Short Story, Essay, 
and Poetry Divisions of the 1932 
Scholastic Awards, had to be omitted 
from this issue. Winners will be notified 
by mail. The names will also be pub- 
lished in Saplings, the annual cloth- 
bound anthology of the best literary work 
in the Awards. It will be published June 
OP sates your copy now ($1.50 post- 
paid). 














What | Am Reading 
Contest, 1932 


First Prize ($10 worth of books) : Beatrice 
ac 17, Stevens High School, Lancaster, 

‘a. 

Second Prize ($5 worth of books): Jean 
Anderson, Jamaica (N. Y.) High School. 

Third Prize ($3 worth of books) :: James 
Tuttle, 18, Fosdick-Masten Park High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Honorable Mention: (One volume from 
Everyman’s Library or Modern Library.) 
Dorothea Miller, 17, Alvernia High School, 
Chicago; David Dempsey, 18, Pekin (Il.) 
Community High School; Esther Poliat, 19, 
High School of Commerce, Chicago; Vincent 
Lashley, 17, De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City; C. Herbert Hyman, 17, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School. 





FIRST PRIZE LIST 


Read by Beatrice Halpern 
Stevens H. S., Lancaster, Pa. 
: FICTION 
Ashton, Helen, Mackerel Sky; Barnes, Margaret Ayer, 
Years of Grace; Buchan, John, Greenmantle; Buck, 
Pearl, The Good Earth; Cather, Willa, Death Comes for 
the Archbishop; Cather, Willa, My Antonia; Davis, 
George, The Opening of a Door; France, Anatole, 
Thais; Hamsun, Knut, The Growth of the Soil; Haw. 
thorne, Nathaniel, The Scarlet Letter; Hudson, William 
Henry, Green Mansions; Morley, Christopher, Parnas- 
sus on Wheels; Morley, Christopher, Thunder on the 
Left; Olivier, Edith, Dwarf’s Blood; Ossorgin, Michael, 
Quiet Street; Parrish, Anne, The Perennial Bachelor; 
Sackville-West, V., All Passion Spent; Schnitzler, 
Arthur, Dr. Graesler; Sinclair, Upton, Boston; Stock- 
ton, Frank, The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine; Undset, Sigrid, Kristin Lavransdatter; Wylie, 
Elinor, The Venetian Glass Nephew. 
ESSAYS 
Benchley, Robert C., Of All Things; Bennett, Arnold, 
How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day; Bennett, 
Arnold, Literary Taste; Holmes, Oliver Wendell, The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; Hubbard, Elbert, 
Scrap Book. 
DRAMA 
Connelly, Marc, Green Pastures; Ibsen, Hendrik, 
Doll’s House; O'Neill, Eugene, Dynamo; Rostand, Ed- 
mund, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
TRAVEL 
Chase, Stuart, Mexico; Kent, Rockwell, N. by E.; 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Travels with a Donkey; White, 
William C., These Russians. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
Chase, Stuart, Your Money’s Worth; lin, New Rus- 
sia’s Primer; Riis, Jacob, How the Other Half Lives. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, The Education of @ 
Princess; Munthe, Dr. Axel, The Story of San Michele; 
Robeson, Eslanda, Paul Robeson, Negro; Steffens, Lin- 
coln; The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens; Tante, 
Dilly, Living Authors; Van Loon, Hendrik, R.V. R.; 
Waxman, Percy, Black Napoleon. 

Milton, John, Minor Poems; 
Page, Curtis Hidden, Japanese Poetry; 
Louis, The Poems of Heinrich Heine. 

MISCELLANEOUS * 


Durant, Will, The Works of Schopenhauer; Harring: 
ton and Martin, Pathways to Print; Law, Frederick, 
How to Write and How to Deliver an Oration; Mearns, 
Hughes, Creative Youth; Robinson, James Harvey, The 
Mind in the Making. 


Results of “Name Me” 


Contest 


No. 14. The Gentleman from Indiana, by 
Booth Tarkington. 

The winner of the contest is Lula Harsanyi, 
Man (W. Va.) High School. Teacher, Miss 
Alma Caudill. 

No. 15. Far From the Madding Crowd, by 
Thomas Hardy. 

The winner is Eleanor Marshall, Redlands 
(Calif.) High School. Teacher, Miss 
Babcock. 

Unfortunately, lack of space prevents the 
printing of these two reviews. 

The prize of $15 worth of books for the 
best group of essays for the whole fifteen 
contests is awarded to Eleanor Marshall, Red- 
lands (Calif.) High School. 


Ovid, Amatory Arts; 
Untermeyer, 
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Relativity 


Each year when Fall and Winter come with 
dank, gray days and cold, 

I find anew sweet lost forgotten joys to have 
and hold 

The succulence of ripened fruit from laden 
apple tree— 

The richness of a brown nut’s kernel savors 
pleasantly. 


The acrid pungent odor that from smoldering 
leaf heap floats, 

The shining of the winter sun with palest 
yellow motes— 

And then I think that Summer was not wholly 
lived in vain 

With its heat, and its clamor, and its floods 
of misty rain. 


Each year when Spring and Summer come 
with sunny days and clear, 

I find that song of birds brings music grateful 
to my ear; 

And as the weeks pass by and leaves grow 
softly into green, 

A hymn of joy within my heart swells with 
the changing scene. 


Bright flowers by a dusty road, cloud pictures 
in the skies, 
Bring freedom to my fettered soul and 
wonder to my eyes; 
And then I think that Winter was not borne 
to no avail, 
With its snow-scenes, and its ice-fields, and 
its sheets of piercing hail. 
—Eleanor N. Olin 
Watertown (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Elsie L. Watkin. 


Caprice Fantastique 


THE glimmer of a moonbeam lights the 

yellowed keys of an old organ as it 
stands forgotten amid the cobwebs and dust 
of half a century. Forgotten, but not entirely 
neglected, for hands, luminous in their trans- 
parency, wander over the keys playing chords 
that shatter the darkness and bring to life 
the souls of people who had only dreams for 
happiness. Faster and faster the hands play 
until they seem to dissolve into a dancer who 
is swaying lightly over the keys. She is an 
exquisite thing, enfolded in a mist fashioned 
from the blue of the sky and the silver of the 
moon. There is a sigh and the hands fall 
lifeless and the strains of music echo faintly 
in the gloomy recesses of the attic. Silence 
but not for long. 

Three little brown elves slide down the 
moonbeam and land with a bounce on the 
weary keys. The old organ groans as they 
hop from one note to the other but their 
antics rouse a peal of laughter from the 
corner and as they fade away, frightened by 
the sound, a Don appears, clad in the most 
splendid silks and jewels that imagination 
could offer him. The handsome stranger is a 
bit pensive for he strums a sad song on his 
lute and he seems to have forgotten the elves 
and their antics. 

There comes to mind, as he hums his song, 
a beautiful lagoon fringed with palm trees. 
It is night and the black sky is flecked with 
stars that mirror themselves in the water. 
Overhead a bird of paradise trills his song 


















of night and as a breeze parts the palm leaves 
two-lovers stroll arm in arm. They murmur 
soft phrases of love, heedless of a winged 
gull that passes, leaving behind a trail of 
arkness thicker than the eye can penetrate. 
He flies on and on and everywhere darkness 
follows and the mellow tones of the old organ 
fade and die away. 

—Hazel Hardesty Schneider 
Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Teacher, Miss Ethyl Andrews 
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1 Have Stood Face to Face 
With Happiness 


An April day it was, when all the earth 
Was drenched with gleaming sprays of 
showered gold, 
And laurel bloomed like wisps of ragged snow 
Against the smoke-blue hills. 
All day the tender green of budding trees 
Had wrapped the mountain in a misty veil, 
The sun sank low, soft, purple twilight fell, 
And dusk came with her slim, grey finger-tips 
To search in every recess of my heart. 
And, hidden far away behind old pain, 
She found a shining stranger, Happiness, 
And led him forth. 
So small he was I scarce could see his face, 
My little Happiness, as golden as a rift 
Of sudden sunlight, and as bubble-frail. 
Long, long he stood there, looking up at me, 
And I stood still and held my breath, lest he 
Should turn and shake his head, and slip 


away 
Into the gloom. He only smiled, and I, 
Grown bold at length, smiled back at him, 
And reaching out my hand I took him in, 
And brought him home with me. 
One day I know that he will hear a call, 
The call of far-off mountains, whence he 
came, 
And he will answer it. I shall not care, 
For in my keeping I shall always hold 
The haunting memory of this perfect thing, 
I have stood face to face with Happiness. 
—Betty Atwater, 
Helena (Mont.) High School. 
Teacher, Miss Marbara Fraser. 
® 


The Waves, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


Virginia Woolf has given no plot to her 
book The Waves, but in a startlingly original 
manner she has embroidered a theme—the 
theme of life. 

Against a background of the sea, Mrs. 
Woolf presents in soliloquy the inner, essen- 
tial lives of three boys and three girls from 
their childhood until old age. Without direct 
conversation, without the recording of events 
or descriptions in the words of the author, 
Mrs. Woolf has put everything one needs to 
know into the story. The reader soon becomes 
used to the strangeness of this artificial 
method. The stages of life are marked by 
vivid descriptions of dawn on the English 
coast and the sun at different times of the 
day until it has set. 

The characters live together at a house on 
the coast. Loving, hating, fearing each other, 
they form an unusual friendship which draws 
them together throughout the years. They are 


separated when they go away to different . 


schools. Now they are recognized as individ- 
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FOR CREATIVE YOUTH 


-The Round Table is open to student con- 
tributions of special merit: prose of not 
more than 400 words, poems of not more 
than 50 lines each. Send only your best. 
Manuscripts must be typed or written in ink 
on one side of paper only. Be sure to give 
your name, age, school, town and state, and 
English teacher’s name. Book reviews must 
be confined to current books and contain 
names of author and publisher. No manu- 
scripts can be returned. Address: Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 155 E, 44th St., 
New York City. 














uals. Neville is shyly passionate; Bernard is 
lovable, a maker of phrases; Louis is cold, 
snobbish, ashamed of his Australian accent. 
Jinny is an attractive little animal; Susan is 
— home-loving; Rhoda is ungainly, help- 
ess, doomed to hopelessness. As they grow 
older, their meetings grow less and less fre- 
quent. When the sun has set, their lives are 
summed up by one character. 
The book is almost pure poetry. “To read 
a poem one must have myriad eyes, like one 
of those lamps that turn on slabs of racing 
water at midnight in the Atlantic, when per- 
haps only a spray of seaweed pricks the sur- 
face, or suddenly the waves gape and up 
shoulders a monster.” The author gives the 
impression that life is an incessant shower of 
innumerable images. From an inexhaustible 
supply, she draws her glittering similes and 
metaphors. The pictures are more vivid be- 
cause they are seen by the inner self. The 
phrases are not the kind that can be omitted. 
The vitality of the book lies in its fresh 
convincing comments on the immediate and 
essential truths of experiences common: to 
human beings, which grow richer and more 
frequent as the characters mature. The author 
has gone deeper than a few illusions. She has 
pierced to that part of us where our con- 
sciousness is most intense. 
—Nedra Chapman, 17 
Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 
Teacher, Miss Christine Lawrence 


Emily Dickinson—Friend and Neighbor, by 
MacGregor Jenkins. (Little, Brown Co., 
Boston, Mass.) 


MiecGRECOR JENKINS, in his treatment 

of Emily Dickinson, that ever-elusive 
personality, has accomplished something fine 
and sincere in this little book. Far from 
being a formal, stilted, historical biography, 
this book is concerned only with personal 
things. Dates, background, or incidents, all 
seem of little importance compared with the 
unveiling of the intriguing personality of 
Miss Dickinson. 

Mr. MacGregor has the best of reasons for 
revealing Emily Dickinson in the light that 
he does. He tries to change her in the eyes 
of the reader from the solitary, morbid 
recluse of general opinion to the very real, 
human’ person that he knew. There is no 
one’who should know her better than he. He 
was her neighbor for years, and his charming 
portraits of the pleasant times the children 
had with “Miss Emily” are a large factor iti 
the success of the book. 

Emily Dickinson had a habit of writing 
little notes or letters to those she loved. 
Whenever a lovely thought popped into her 
receptive mind, she would write it down and 
send it to the one person who would under- 
stand it best. A packet of these notes re- 
veals much of her character, which was as 
true and fine as newly-tempered steel. 

After reading this slender volume, I feel 
as though I would like to thank Mr. Mac- 
Gregor for correcting my impression of ‘one 
of. America’s greatest. and most beloved 
poets. ... 

—Esther Orenstein 
: Central High School 
Teacher, Miss Gertrude C. Borden 
















The Sword of Sergestus 


N A WARM and pleasant evening, 
1,066 years after the Founding of 
the City,* a vast army lay encamped near 
the little hamlet of Saxa Rubra, on the 
Via Flaminia, some nine miles north of 
Rome. Tents for a hundred thousand 
men had been pitched, countless fires sent 
their thin columns of smoke into the still 
October air, and from the cavalry lines 
sounded the stamp and whinny of thou- 
sands of Gallic horses. The low sun 
glinted on polished weapons and armor, 
hanging from posts before the tents, and 
over all was heard the buzz and hum of 
conversation as the soldiers prepared 
their evening meal. 
Around one of the fires sat 
a group of six or seven men, 
centurions by their garb, 
watching the cook of the 
week as he made ready the 
food. They were stern and 
soldierly in aspect, their fea- 
tures stamped with author- 
ity; hard-faced, level-eyed, 
yet in the main not. unattrac- 
tive. In age they might vary 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


(Copyright, 1932, by Paul L. Anderson] 
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“ ‘By this conquer,’ ” translated Marcus. 

“Even so. And thus was he converted 
to the worship of Christus, so that if vic- 
torious tomorrow he will make that the 
official religion of the Empire.” * 

A thoughtful silence wrapped the men, 
broken at length by Marcus. 

“T do not know that I would like that,” 
he said reflectively. “The Sergians gens 
have ever held by the Roman gods— 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Mars, Vesta— 
the gods who have made Rome great. We 
have never taken up with the eastern re- 
ligions—Cybele, Astarte, Isis, and the 
like. I do not think it would please me.” 
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from twenty to forty-five, and 
it was the ‘youngest who 
broke a short silence that 
had fallen among them. 

“What is this new insignia 
that the Emperor is putting 
on our shields and stand- 
ards?” he asked, addressing 
no one in particular. 

“A monogram of the let- 
ters chi rho,” answered one. 
“Being the first two letters 
of the Greek ‘Christos’. You 
know - Greek, do you not, 
Marcus?” 

“Edepol!” scornfully | re- 
plied the youth. “Do you 
take me for some ignorant 
barbarian from the hills of 
Dacia or the northern wilds 
of Britannia?” 

“I did not know.” gently 
_murmured the other, and a 
‘chuckle went around the 
_ group. ‘ ; 

“Pluto seize you!” laughed 
Marcus. “Nay, I knew that, 
of course,” he went on. “But 
what I do not know is why a 
Roman army should hear a 
Christian emblem.” 

The man who had. an- 
swered shrugged his shoul-. 
ders in token of ignorance, 
and another. spoke up, 

“It. is said that a few days 
since, our Emperor Constan- 
tinus was granted.a miracu- 
lous vision, in which he saw 
this monogram. blazing ..in 
heavénly light against the 
noonday sky, with: the words; . 
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‘En touto nika’. 
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“T do not believe that the Emperor will 
ask your consent, my Marcus,” laughed 
another. “Or that there is much you can 
do to prevent. But it seems odd that none 
among the Sergii has ever leaned toward 
the faith of Christus, so widespread 
among Romans.” 

Marcus thought for a moment, then: 

“There is a tradition in the gens that 
one of my ancestors, in the days of Nero, 
embraced that faith, and died for it in 
the arena. Still, it is but a vague tradi- 
tion, and you know how these tales pass 
from lip to lip. And my sword—” he 
glanced at the arms which hung near by 
“is a Roman sword. It has 
been handed down in our 
gens from father to son, 
from Sergestus of Ilium, 
founder of our house. It was 
at the sack of Ilium, it fought 
in the Rutulian War, it’ was 
at the Founding of the City, 
at Lake Regillus, at the tak- 
ing of Carthage, at Phar- 
salus, Actium, and I know 
=, not what other noble fights. 

I cannot see it striking in for 
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a Jewish god. Further, the 
faith of Christus is -not a 
kindly one, like our Roman 
faith, but harsh and cruel—” 
A chorus of contradiction in- 
terrupted him, but he shook 
his head _ stubbornly -and 
went on: “I know whereof I 
speak. Not long since, I 
asked one of their teachers 
about the duty of a man... 
I was minded to learn what 
I could of the faith,” he half 
apologized. “And he told me 
that a true follower of 
Christus must needs forsake 

* father, mother, wife, and 
children, to follow their god. 
Well . . . there is a girl in 
Praeneste ... in short, I 
could not accept—” 

“Nay,” broke in one of the 
listeners, eagerly, “you must 
have encountered one of the 
fanatics—some witless as- 
cetic or hermit, given over 
to irrational austerities. There 
are some such, as in any 
faith. But the true faith is 
no such harsh thing as you 
describe; it is a generous 
one. I myself am a worship- 
per of Christus, and _ think 
myself no less sincere for 
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having a wife and three fat 
babies, or for taking a skin- 


*So far as can be determined, Con- 
stantine’s establishment of Christianity 
was dictated by political rather than 
religious motives. He certainly adopted 
@ monogram based on the Christian 
cross for his military standards, but the 
story of his miraculous vision and con- 
version: is highly apocryphal, not hav- 
ing originated until after the Em: 
peror’s death. 
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but—he is not a Gaius Cesar.” 

“Nor, for that matter,” re- 
sponded Sagax, dryly, “is Max- 
entius a second Pompeius Mag- 
nus.” 

“One thing gives me hope,” said 
a hard-faced veteran. “From our 
dispositions, I believe Constan- 
tinus plans to halt Maxentius’ 
vanguard on the Via Flaminia, 
then while engaged here, send a 
portion of our men around by the Via 
Cassia, to fall on Maxentius’ rear at the 
Pons Mulvius. If I am right, Maxentius 
may well sup with Pluto tomorrow night.” 

“How if you are wrong?” inquired an- 
other. “How if Constantinus meets the 
usurper face to face, in battle array?” 

“Then,” replied the veteran, with a 
grim laugh, “it is we who will hand our 
two oboli to Charon, that he may ferry 
us across the Stygian flood.” 

At that moment the bugles blew the 
signal for slumber, and, the fires 
quenched, all moved toward their tents. 

“Good night, my Marcus,” said the last 
speaker. “Sleep well, and dream of your 
Praenestean damsel and your Etrurian 
farm.” 

“Good night, Decimus,” laughed Sagax. 
“Pleasant dreams to you, also.” 

And within a few brief minutes that 
whole great camp was quiet, nor was 
aught to be heard save an occasional 
whicker from the horse lines, and the 
melodious booming of frogs from Tiber, 
near at hand. 

The morning of October 28 dawned 
bright and clear, and before the sun was 
up, before even the gray river mists had 
cleared from the fields, the army of Con- 
stantinus was afoot, had broken their 
fast, and stood to arms. About the second 
hour, cavalry scouts galloped into camp, 
bringing word that Maxentius’ army was 
setting out on the Via Flaminia, and the 
Emperor summoned his tribunes for a 
conference. 

As a result of this council, about a 
third of the army—including all the Gal- 
lic cavalry—was detached and sent 
around by the Via Cassia, as Decimus had 
predicted, to strike, if possible, on Max- 
entius’ rear. Marcus Sergius Sagax went 
with the detachment, which broke off 
from the main body and got away with 
prompt efficiency, swinging along the 
road to the beat of marching songs which 


ful of wine as occa- 
sion offers. Christus 
Himself did not teach 
self-mortification. Let 
me show you—” 

The conversation went into a religious 
discussion, with Marcus Sergius Sagax 
and one other defending the Roman 
gods, the rest upholding the new wor- 
ship. Words of the philosophers, Stoic 
or Epicurean, shot back and forth across 
the fire, mingling strangely with phrases 
from the sermons of Christian priests 
and scraps from the rituals of Isis, Cy- 
bele, and Vesta. The argument grew 
more and more heated, as such argu- 
ments do, until an end was put to it by 
Sagax, who said, with decision: 

“Tt avails not; save your breath to 

cool your porridge. The last of my gens, 
I live a Roman, and a Roman I shall die 
when Proserpina stands at my side to 
take a lock of my hair. If I come safe 
through tomorrow’s battle, I will buy my 
discharge, marry my Praenestean sweet- 
heart, and retire to my father’s farm in 
Etruria, there to beget and rear strong 
sons and fair daughters, teaching them 
to plough the fields, reap the harvest, 
tend the orchard and the kine, and card 
and spin the wool in the names of Ceres, 
Pomona, Liber, Pales, Vesta, and all the 
gods and goddesses of husbandry and of 
the earth. Not for me this eastern faith; 
I will sacrifice to the Manes of my 
fathers and to the gods that have pro- 
tected mighty Rome, not to a Jewish icon- 
oclast whose own people nailed him to 
the shameful cross.” 

This seemed final, and the conversa- 
tion was abandoned until the meal had 
been. eaten, when it was resumed in an- 
other direction, that of the anticipated 
battle. 

“What think you of our chances?” 
asked one, to which another replied: 

“Frankly, little enough. Maxentius, it 
is said, has 170,000 foot-soldiers and 18,- 
000 cavalry. Our Constantinus has barely 
100,000 all told—we are outnumbered 
two to one.” 

“True,” replied the older man who had 
first teased Sagax. “True, my Quintus, 
a are the better trained and better 

ed. 

“Numbers count,” rejoined the other, 
shaking his head dubiously. “Numbers 
count.” 

“T have read,” spoke up Sagax, “that 
at Pharsalus, Pompeius outnumbered 
Cesar more than two to one. Yet the 
army of the Magnus fled in utter rout 
before the veterans of Gaul.” 

“Mehercle!” exclaimed still another of 
the group. “And well they might, with 

the Divine Julius leading the Gallic vet- 
erans! Our Constantinus is a good man, 





soldiers’ stride. Ahead, 


Nearing Rome, the flanking party 
swung off the Via Cassia, and by side 
roads came back to the Via 
Flaminia between the City and 
the Mulvian Bridge, that memora- 
ble spot where, three hundred and 
seventy-five years before, Cicero’s 
emissaries had captured the 
craven Volturcius, bearing letters 
to Catiline. 

It was plain that Maxentius 
had passed; the bridge, : being 
only the width of the roadway, 





repeated the pounding rhythm of the 
the horses 
shuffled and plodded along, their hoofs 
clicking sharply on the pavement, the 
riders lounging in their seats and ex- 
changing jokes. Above the heads of the 
men the standards tossed and swayed, 
and an undertone of clanking arms 
rang accompaniment to the slogging feet. 
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Episode X 


44 * ° 4@ 
In Hoc Signo Vinces 
Drawings by Montagu F. Modder 


had not sufficed for so great an army, and 
a pontoon bridge flanked it, heaving on 
Tiber’s yellow surges, for the river ran 
high, swollen’: with autumn rains. A 
century or two guarded these bridges, 
and offered a brave but vain resistance; 
they were quickly cut down, and the 
flanking troops swept on to find Maxen- 
tius’ rearguard, the Gallic cavalry far 
in advance, the infantry making the best 
speed they might. 

For all his youth, Marcus Sergius 
Sagax was first centurion of his legion, 
so he was in the lead as the infantry 
came up to the fight. Maxentius’. van- 
guard had been halted by the on- 
slaught of Constantinus’ troops at Saxa 
Rubra, and his rearguard, seeing the 
approach of the flanking troops, de- 
ployed to meet these latter in the fields 
between the Via Flaminia and Tiber’s 
bank. The Gallic cavalry swung off the 
road, spread their ranks, and with shrill 
cries and pounding hoofs drove to the 
attack. Maxentius’ soldiers stood to it 
bravely until the infantry came up and 
their brazen trumpets blew the charge; 
then, taken in front and on the side, the 
usurper’s men broke and the fight turned 
into a rout, a slaughter, with the Em- 
peror’s army cutting down the terror- 
stricken fugitives or driving them into 
the raging stream. 

Presently it was seen that the north- 
ward battle was going against Maxentius, 
for his men came hastening down the 
road in retreat, and erelong the retreat ‘ 
got beyond all control, with thousands of 
fear-crazed men streaming back in mad 
flight toward Rome, choking the highway, 
pushing, jostling, yelling in fear, and 
overflowing into the fields on each side 
of the road. And thick among them, 
shouting their triumphal cries, striking 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The 
Outstanding Adventure Story 
of the Season 


JAVA HO? 


by Johan Wigmore Fabricius 


Remember how delighted you werewith 
TREASURE ISLAND and ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE the first time you 
discovered them? Here is a new book— - 
about four cabin-boys and amemorable 
trip to the Dutch East Indies—which for 
action and thrills equals those old favor- 
ites. Once you have met the boys and 
the rollicking crew of the Nieuw Hoorn 
you will not let them go until you have 
seen the end of that voyage—which is 
famous in history as being the most un- 
lucky one on record—and until you 
have left the few brave survivors safe 
at home at last. 

May Lamberton Becker says: ““This 
book seems to me the absolutely ideal 
type of adventure story for St. Nicholas 

. .evidently the work of a master hand 
at juvenile writing.” Illustrated by the 
author. $2.50 


MEMOIRS OF A 
FOX-HUNTING MAN 


by Siegfried Sassoon 


Special Illustrated Edi- 
tion for mtr and Girls 
The war chapters have been omitted 
leaving a pe sr erent of an English 
boy’slife before 1914. A book of friend- 
ships and sports—a distinguished addi- 
tion to any discriminating library. The 
new edition is published in response to 
the request of teachers and librarians 
who have y recommended it to 


high school readers. $2.50 


THE SECRET 
EMPIRE 
by Henry W. Patterson 


Jean de Launay, in the service of the 
great La Salle, comes to New France 
to search for his father. ee — 
personages ate very real and alive.”— 
May Lamberton Becker. IIlus. $2.00 


DOROTHY 
STANHOPE- 
VIRGINIAN 
by Hawthorne Daniel 


A new book for girls by the author of 
THE SEAL OF THE WHITE 
BUDDHA and PEGGY OF OLD 
ANNAPOLIS. Dorothy Sta: of - 
England and Betty Carrington o the 
Colony of Virginia meet in a strange 
way, become ee friends and solve a 
mystery. » TMustrqted. $2.00 . 








Biography List Winners 

E HAVE completed the list of “The 

Hundred Best Biographies  se- 
lected by high school students for value 
in character-building, as literature and as 
entertainment,” and it will be printed 
and ready for you by the time school and 
the Scholastic open in the fall. Mean- 
while here is the concluding list of ten 
prize winners: (1) Mrs. Lola M. Hutch- 
ins, Washington, D. C., for the admirable 
lists and report submitted by the senior 
class of Central High School. (2) The 
English Literature class, Waite High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, for a group of 
unusually good reviews. (3) English 
10-B, Technical High School, Springfield, 
Mass., for a fine showing. (4) The Eng- 
lish class of the Rockland, Maine, High 
School, that sent me so many enlighten- 
ing reviews, and (5) the class that sent 
them from the Modesto, Calif., High 
School. (6) Lili G. Christensen, Strana- 
han High School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
(7) Virginia Lawrence, Peoria, Il]. (8) 
Margaret Ginsberg, Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. (9) Peggy 
Forest, Washington, Pa., High School. 
(10) Leo Dobrin, Bronx, N. Y., make up 
the final ten to whom I am sending books 
and my sincere thanks-—which indeed are 
due to all students who have helped to 
make this list practically useful. 

Since these letters were written, a 
new book has appeared that I think 
should be in all biography collections, 
though its life-stories are all, save one, 
about animals. This is Lives, by Gustav 
Eckstein, whose life of Noguchi was 
often recommended for the biography 
list. Here he writes of a family of rats, 
and of canaries, parrots, turtles and vari- 
ous animals he has studied, with such 
sympathy and respect that you wish more 
authors would write about human beings 
in this same understanding spirit. See if 
you do not find in it the secret—one of 
the secrets, at least—of making a biog- 
raphy that sets the subject truly before 
you. Another new book belongs on our 
list: Making the Most of Your Life, by 
J. J. Morgan and Erving T. Webb, the 
only “success-book” I ever really en- 
joyed. For these direct, practical sug- 
gestions for success in living as well as 
in making a living have been taken from 
the lips or the informal writings of men 
whom everyone knows for successful hu- 
man beings—some millionaires, all fa- 
mous—and you go from one story to an- 
other as if you were talking with Gifford, 
Sloan, Marshall Field, Hoover, Harri- 
man, Ford, Edison, Coolidge, Dawes, 
Rockefeller, Schwab, Raskob, Smith, 
Morgan, Lloyd George, or any of the fifty 
or more celebrities who appear in these 
pages, most of them with portraits. Just 
now, with vacation coming, the chapter 
on relaxation so interested me that I read 
it first, and it was such sound common 
sense that I rushed through the rest and 
found it as good. 

I am so often asked for practical books 
about journalism that I am glad to find 
two that into a form resembling fiction 





COWARD-McCANN, Inc., 55 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


pack any amount of information about 





As One Reader to Another 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


the workings of a newspaper. Deadlines, 
a new edition of a famous newspaper 
classic by Henry Justin Smith, is a set of 
short stories about the personnel of a 
metropolitan newspaper, their hopes and 
work, their comedies and tragedies. / 
Cover the Waterfront, by Max Miller, is 
the daily round of a waterfront reporter, 
rich with incident and salty with char. 
acter. Star these for vocational libraries, 
If you are planning to be a magician, get 
Houdini’s Magic, by Walter B. Gibson— 
I turned at once to the chapter on trick 
escapes and read with my eyes glued to 
the page. This book is taken from Hou- 
dini’s own notebooks and has a number 
of tricks never described in print before; 
there are many drawings, so clear that 
they make directions even plainer. There 
is another new book about magic, one of 
the Junior Literary Guild’s selections, 
Quicker Than the Eye, by John Mulhol- 
land, which describes magical tricks all 
over the world. 


Adventure and History 


I read Idella Purnell’s The Forbidden 
City in manuscript and could hardly 
wait for it to be printed so I could tell 
my readers what a good story of high 
adventure in turbulent Mexico it is. An 
American boy is carried off into a hidden 
city and there treated as a divinity, but 
before and after that he and his rough- 
riding companion go through some expe- 
riences with revolutionists that make 
your hair stand up. This companion is 
drawn from life! I hope there are more 
books about him. There is a historical 
novel this month so accurate it might al- 
most be added to the biographical list, 
yet told like any adventure-romance; this 
is The Sea Lord, by Aitken Limpus, the 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


Lives, by Gustav Eckstein (Harper), $2.50. 

Making the Most of Your aie by Morgan ond: 
Webb (Ray Long), $2.5 

Business Opportunities fr, Fromen, by Cathar-! 
ine Oglesby (Harper), 

Deadlines, by H. J. Smith ye $2.00. 

I Cover the Waterfront, by Max Miller (Dut- 
ton), $2.50. 

Houdini’s Magic (Harcourt), $3.00. 

Quicker Than the Eye, by John Mulholland 
(Bobbs, Merrill), $2.50. 

The Sea Lord, by Aitken Limpus (Macmillan), 
$2.25. 


Native Tales of New — by F. G. Apple- 
gate (Lippincott), 

Knights of St. John, . mwa Anderson (Apple- 
ton), $2.00. 

Old soe Coyote, by Frand Linderman (Day), 
$3.00. 


Debby eo pee by C. L. Skinner (Mac- 
millan), $ 


The Fabidden nity by Idella Purnell (Mac- 
millan), 
Creative P cisssr (John Day), $5.00. 

In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and in- 
closing the retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO’S 


1 West 47th St. New York City 
Cuicaco CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
Pirtssurca WasuincTon 
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Here’s a NEW 
idea in Bird 
Books! 


THE BIRD 
BOOK 


By Charles P. Shoffner 


| (Comeee! 


Everything you want to know about 
birds—mating, nesting, egg laying, 
care of the young, flight, migration, 
etc. With 500 questions and an- 
swers and over 100 pictures. 


May Lamberton Becker 
Says in THE SCHOLASTIC: 


“If you are forming a bird club it 
will be a friendly helpful guide... 
especially in the country . . . and it 
even covers care of caged birds.” 


At your bookshop. $2.00 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New Yerk 




















closely) has a new historical romance, 








The Art of Fine 
Color-Making 


Nothing speaks more eloquently of the skill of 
the old masters as colormen, than the fact that 
their works have survived the ages. 
Today these same qualities—namely purity, per- 
manence and brilliance are the priceless heritage 
of Weber Artists’ Colors — qualities, incidentally, 
with which the art student can not too soon 
become familiar. 

Write for catalogue, color cards and 

address of nearest Weber distributor 
F. WEBER CO., Inc., Philadelphia 
Factories: Philadelphia. Branches: St. Louis; Baltimore 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1854 


Artists’ Colors 


OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 
The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used 





wild, rich, and romantic life of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake. It is quite possible to make a 
thriller out of his career without adding 
more than dialogue! Our own Paul An- 
derson (we claim him because we have 
followed his novel in the Scholastic so 


The Knights of St. John, this time in a 
rich chivalric setting. Debby Barnes, 
Trader, by Constance Lindsay Skinner, is 
a story of the Pennsylvania wilderness 
when Washington was young; the young 
heroine loses home and family in an 
Indian raid and has to turn trader—the 
only woman to do so—to keep herself 
alive. There is a mystery and a love 
story woven into a plot that keeps one 
reading, and the atmosphere and historic 
setting is thoroughly reliable. 

You noticed, no doubt, how my re- 
marks in the last issue overflowed the 
limits of my own space and appeared 
alongside books in the advertising col- 
umns. This was to point out to you the 
special qualifications of these books as 
commencement gifts; I helped the pub- 
lishers choose them for this special pur- 
pose and tucked those comments into 
their copy, for there is no reason in the 
world why our book advertisements 
should not have genuine news value. 
repeat once more that nothing lasts bet- 
ter than a book as a gift at commence- 
ment, and there is no better way of start- 
ing a personal library or of strengthen- 
ing one than to tell your friends, when 
they ask you what you would like for a 
present, that you would like any book on 
a good book-list; that gives them a choice 
and works out to everyone’s advantage. 


And now, as Lowell Thomas says, “So; 
long until—” school opens again. 








The Sword of Sergestus 


(Continued from page 15) 


down the fugitives, galloped the Imperial 
cavalry, turning the rout into a frightful 
carnage. 

Off to one side, on a little hillock, 
Marcus Sergius Sagax rested, to catch 
his breath, when he saw a troop of 
gaily caparisoned riders come thrusting 
through the horde of fleeing men, riding 
hard for Rome, and in their center he 
caught a flash of the Imperial purple. 
His eyes gleamed, and he snatched the 
bridle of a riderless horse that trotted 
past. Leaping to the animal’s back, he 
shouted to the men near by, gathered a 
score or so, and set off in pursuit— 
wealth and honor for him if he could lay 
Maxentius’ head at the feet of Constan- 
tinus! 

A bitter running fight ensued, the 
bodyguard intent on protecting their 
leader, Sagax and his men hot after their 
prey. Breaking through or riding down 
the fugitives, on they swept, men on both 
sides going down to die beneath the 
trampling feet. Soon the Mulvian Bridge 
was in sight, choked with a torrent of 
hurrying men, and Maxentius urged his 
horse off the highway—the pontoon 
bridge was crowded, yes, but not so fear- 
fully jammed, and offered a_ better 
chance of escape. 












Exceptional Books for 
Graduation Gifts 


YOUNGER POETS 
An Aerteloay comes by Nellie B 


Sergent, 

pe? York. Here is a wonderf collection 
of the best poems written by students of 

high school age in every state in America. 

Every boy or girl interested in creative 

writing should own this book. It also offers 

concrete advice on writing poetry. $2.50 


THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 


‘By Paul L. Anderson. Scholastic readers 
, know the fine stories Mr. Anderson writes 
of ancient and mediaeval wx This book 

gives an accurate picture of the thrilling 
> sone when the Knights of St. John fought 
the Moslems. Jilustrated. $2.00 


These are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 





























@ HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
AND THEIR PARENTS! 


AN IDEAL GIFT for these happy grad- 
uation days is THE GIRL’S EVERY DAY 
BOOK. This book, with a reading for each 
day in the year, is owned and loved by thou- 
sands of girls. To open the book’s pages is 
to fling wide the door of life and set out upon 
a Pilgrim’s Progress of today. 

Each year THE GIRL’S EVERY DAY 
BOOK makes new friends and keeps 
the old. Order now! $1.25 
= a S PRESS 
600 New York City 
“To the girl ie one this: ‘keep it on your 
desk = or and dip in every day’.” 
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I h “Young 
Revolutionist 


By PEARL S. BUCK 


Author of THE GOOD EARTH 
A vivid story of Chinese youth today, torn by the 
strife between the old and the new, aflame with 
patriotism, groping hungrily for a religious faith, 
eagerly seeking to ye P. build a new China. $1.50 


bookstores 
FRIENDSHIP pases, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


“For anyone old or young who read ‘The 
Good Earth’.”——M. L. B. 

















MASARYK - NATION BUILDER 


by DONALD A. LOWRIE 
With a Preface by Dr. John H. Firiley 





“If I were asked to name him who, among living 
men, deserves the highest rank, I should say 
Masaryk.” —Emu Lupwic 


Read this true story of a peasant boy who founded 
a nation and became its first President. A thrilling 
biography, well-written, interesting, and authorita- 
tive. cloth $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


“This will show how a man’s life can i 
‘ence the whole world today. mM L. B 


























LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather, cut projects, tools and accessories of al! 
kinds for craft work in— 


LEATHER 


Write for free illustrated catalogue, 
Department 8. 


DANNENHAUER 








(Continued on page 26) 


Cc. Ww. 
141-143 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 















































































































































































































































HISTORY = ECONOMICS * GOVERNMENT * SOCIAL PROBLEMS * WORLD Tana 


The Undeclared War on Civilization 


Japanese Militarists Make Vandal Attack on Shanghai 


Shanghai, China, 
April 10, 1932 
To the Youth of American Secondary Schools! 


I send you this last article of the Scho- 
lastic year of 1931-32 directly from a 
first-hand study of the Japanese mili- 
tarists’ “undeclared war on Shanghai”. 
Under current conditions it is difficult to 
write or think objectively. I have just 
seen the terrible deserted ruins of the 
vast Chapei-Woosung district. I have 
seen with my own eyes the homes of a 
million people smashed into bits; ten 
universities destroyed; the greatest pub- 
lishing enterprise of the Far East—the 
Commercial Press—completely demol- 
ished; the Oriental Library of 600,000 
priceless, unreplaceable volumes and old 
manuscripts burned; churches bombed 
and their pastors and parishioners “miss- 
ing” after a month’s interval. 

This so-called Shanghai “incident” is 
war—undeclared war! Yet it is more 
than that. It is vandalism in modern 
dress. The attack on the fifth largest city 
of the world is nothing less than an at- 
tack on modern civilization. 

The Immediate Events 

The war in Shanghai can be under- 
stood only in the light of history. It 
must be seen, first, as one of a long series 
of episodes in the imperialistic exploita- 
tion of China by Great Britain, France, 
Germany and other western countries; 
second, as a definite part of the policy 
of modern industrial Japan to build an 
empire on the mainland of Asia. In 
earlier articles I have sketched this 
longer historical background.* In addi- 
tion to having this long-time background, 
it is important to bear in mind the im- 
mediate events which preceded the de- 
struction of the defenseless Chinese city 
of Shanghai. 

First, remember that the seizure of 
Manchuria in the autumn of 1931 and the 
seizure of Shanghai are directly con- 
nected. They are merely two stages of 
the well-known policy of the Japanese 
military forces to seize territory on the 
Asiatic mainland. Recali, therefore, that 
in the months following the seizure of 
Mukden by Japanese forces on Septem- 
ber 18, the government and the army of 

Japan conquered China’s three eastern 
provinces, combined with them two 
others, and set up the fictitious “inde- 
pendent” government of Manchukuo. 


China’s Powerful Weapon—The Boycott 


The Chinese people retaliated—not 
with guns, but with passive resistance. 


*See also Rugg: Changing Civilizations in the Mod- 
ern World, and Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures: Ginn and Co., Boston. 





By HAROLD RUGG, Ph. D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 





FROM THE FRONT! 


Dr. Rugg’s last article of the year 
comes to us directly from the center of 
Far Eastern conflict—Shanghai. For ten 
years he has been a student of historical 
and contemporary conditions in the 
Pacific area. During the last two months 
he has been interviewing leaders in 
Japan and China and studying political 
documents. He has been an eyewitness 
of the action of the military censorship 
in Japan and of the destruction of his- 
toric centers of culture in Shanghai. 











They refused to buy goods from Japan. 
They were forced to do this because they 
lacked the military force with which to 
give armed resistance. The so-called 
“Young Marshal”—Chang Hsueh Liang, 
in command of approximately a half 
million troops, turned tail and ran, re- 
treating behind the Great Wall. Neutral 
observers in Peking stated to me openly 
that they were positive that he “sold out” 
to the Japanese. It is not unlikely, for 
most of the leading militarists of China 
are millionaires, with their fortunes pro- 
tected in the banks of foreign concessions 
and foreign countries. 

So in the autumn of 1931 the Chinese 
replied to the attack of the Japanese by 
resorting to their historic weapon, the 
boycott. Almost at once Japan’s very 
profitable trade with China dwindled. A 
neutral government report states that in 
the month of February, 1932, Japan’s 
trade with the various sections of China 
was less than in the same month of 1931 
in the following proportions: in north 
China 50 per cent, in central China 60 
to 70 per cent, in south China 80 to 90 
per cent. 

The Japanese business men, working 
in close codperation with the militarists, 
sought by political and military pres- 
sure to compel the Chinese to stop the 
boycott and to trade with them. The 
Japanese consular officers in Shanghai 
demanded the suppression of the boycott 
and all anti-Japanese societies and news- 
papers. By the 18th of January, 1932, 
feeling was intense on both sides. On 
that day five Japanese Buddhist monks 
aggravated crowds of Chinese by parad- 
ing down the streets playing patriotic 
Japanese airs. They were attacked; three 
of them were wounded, and later one 
died. On the 19th of January Japanese 
youths retaliated by setting fire to a fac- 
tory where the ringleaders of the Chinese 
crowds worked. Fighting ensued between 
the police of the International Settle- 
ment and the Japanese, in which people 

were killed on both sides. In the week 





that followed, the Japanese consular and 
naval officers stationed at Shanghai de. 
livered ultimatums, demanding satisfac. 
tion for the attacks upon Japanese na- 
tionals and the suppression of all anti- 
Japanese movements. 


On the afternoon of January 28, 
Mayor Wu Te-chen humiliated and en- 
dangered himself by accepting uncondi- 
tionally all the Japanese demands. In 
spite of that, at midnight of the same 
day, Japanese marines were sent by Ad- 
miral Shiosawa to attack the Chinese 
district of Chapei. The Chinese 19th 
Route Army, stationed near by, dug in 
with barbed wire and sandbags and 
fought the increasing hosts of Japanese 
to a standstill. 

Then came the deliberate destruction 
of tens of thousands of homes, of schools, 
libraries and museums, refugee and 
hospital camps. This airplane bombing 
and shelling was absolutely indefensible. 
No military purpose could be served, for 
example, by destroying colleges standing 
alone, on an open plain, miles outside the 
crowded city. 


The “Good” Reasons and the “Real” 
Reasons Behind Japan’s Attack 


Why have the Japanese military dicta- 
tors taken this incredible step? They 
themselves have attempted to justify 
their action with the following reasons: 


1. That the 30,000 Japanese nationals liv- . 


ing in Shanghai were in physical danger, and 
that they would have been massacred had 
not the Japanese marines advanced into 
Chapei on the night of January 28. 

2. That the other foreign powers repre- 
sented in the International Settlement had 
asked the Japanese troops to act in their 
behalf. 

3. That there was no organized government 
in China, hence other governments were free 
to act as they pleased on Chinese soil. 

4, That the Chinese press had insulted the 
Japanese Emperor. 

5. That the Chinese armies around Shang- 
hai had turned “communist” and that the 
Japanese were fighting the battles of the 
world against communism. 

6. That, because of the inability of the 
Chinese central government to guarantee the 
safety of treaty ports, the occupation of 
Chinese territory is a necessity, and that the 
driving out of the 19th Route Army is the 
first step in this demilitarization. 


These are the explanations which have 
come from Japanese officials. Each of 
them has been refuted by impartial stu- 
dents of recent events. For example: 


1. It has been definitely established by 
neutrals that before January 29 the Japanese 
nationals were not in danger from the Chi- 
nese. But after that date they were. They 
themselves, as well as their government, de- 
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cided so, for about 10,000 of them returned 
to Japan. , 

2. British, American and other government 
officials have denied asking for Japanese pro- 


tection. 
3. The leading governments of the world, 


as well as the League of Nations, have recog- 
nized the existing Chinese Government. 

4. In commenting on the Japanese Em- 
peror the Chinese press was merely doing 
what the newspapers of all modern nations 
do constantly with respect to rulers of for- 
eign governments. 

5. Definite refutation has come from 
neutrals that, far from being “communist”, 
the 19th Route Army had led in the sup- 
pression of communist movements. 

6. Although foreigners could have been 
murdered or driven out of treaty ports at 
any time during the past decade, they were 
not. There is no evidence that demilitarized 
zones are necessary at the treaty ports. 


Summed up succinctly, I regard the 
real reasons for the attack as the follow- 
ing: ; 
L The decision of the War Party, aided 
and abetted by the financial and industrial 
interests of Japan, to break the anti-Japa- 
nese boycott which was already seriously 
hampering Japanese business. 

2. The policy and program of the Japa- 
nese War Party, formed more than thirty 
years ago to extend Japan’s economic and 
political interests on the mainland of Asia. 
Witness such recorded actions as (a) the 
annexation of Korea, (b) the attempt of 
Japan to seize control of Eastern Siberia 
from Lake Baikal to the coast, in the years 
1918-1920, and (c) the interpenetration of 
Manchuria and the recent setting up of the 
puppet government of Manchukuo. 

3. As a phase of this policy of the War 
Party, the attack upon Shanghai appears to 
have been impelled by the twofold desire for 
a large permanent concession in Shanghai 
and to set up a rear attack upon the Chinese 
to divert attention from the Manchurian 
front. 

Distinguish Between the Japanese 
War Party and the Japanese People 

You in distant America, far from the 
scene of the war, are in danger of regard- 
ing this as a war of the Japanese people 
upon the Chinese. It is not. It is an un- 
provoked attack of the militarists of an 
imperialist government which is seeking 
to aggrandize itself at the expense of an 
almost defenseless people. The youth of 
America should learn to distinguish 
clearly between such a government and 
the people of the nation. 

The present episode, like the Man- 
churian invasion, illustrates the dual 
nature and policy of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. As I indicated in my last ar- 
ticle, there is much reason to conclude 
that the action which began in Man- 
churia on September 18 was taken by the 
militarists without the knowledge and 
approval of the Foreign Office of Japan. 
Similarly, the events in Shanghai on the 
28th and 29th of January, 1932, estab- 
lish the fact that the Japanese Foreign 
Office either played a two-faced game or 
was unaware of the intentions of its own 
military leaders. 

It was possible for the militarists to 
act without the consent of the Foreign 
Office because the Constitution of Japan 
—copied from the Bismarckian Constitu- 
tion of Prussia in 1880—completely sepa- 
rated the army and navy from the civil 
government. I know that many of the 


educated liberals of Japan do not ap- 
prove of this attack upon Shanghai. I 


believe that if the masses of the people 
knew the facts, they would refuse to sup- 
port it also. - 


What the Foreign Neutrals Think 


I have read more than fifty articles 
from the British and American news- 
papers in Shanghai, as well as several 
formally prepared statements signed by 
groups of neutral leaders. They do not 
condone the acts of the Japanese mili- 
tarists. They condemn them in clear- 


cut language. 


A group of 105 American and British 
missionaries in Shanghai issued a signed 
public statement deploring the way in 
which “Japanese direct military action 
is inflicting unspeakable misery and de- 
struction in thousands of homes.” They 


‘maintain that the militarists are assailing 


the new international standards of 
morality which were so laboriously con- 
structed since the great war. “Attack 
upon these,” they say, “is an attack upon 
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In attacking defenseless Shanghai, in 
violating the Kellogg Pact, the Nine 
Power Treaty, and the Articles of the 
League Covenant, the militarists have 
shown their attitudes and their program 
of vicious and destructive conquest. Their 
characteristic slogans are: “Might makes 
right”; “Treaties are scraps of paper”; 
“The physically strong shall enslave the 
physically weak peoples.” 

These militarists do not value human 
life, or human rights, or human works. 
Their program is the primitive one of 
ruthless physical destruction. They do 
not prize the cultured works of civilized 
men—beautiful homes and furnishings, 
exquisite paintings, fine books, rare ex- 
hibits of man’s advance in civilization. 
They value only expanding empire, 
mounting wealth, augmenting power over 
the human multitudes. 

Against this age-old enemy of civiliza- 
tion are arrayed the humanitarian forces 
of the world. Armed only with the power- 





ALL THAT IS LEFT OF CHAPEI 


The destruction wrought by the Japanese bombardment in the congested native quarter north- 
west of the International Settlement 


every nation and upon the foundations of 
civilization . . . The privileged position 
of the Japanese in the International Set- 
tlement is being abused as a base of 
operations.” The statement appeals to 
the world “to condemn this madness 
...” It urges every nation, including 
the Japanese people themselves, “to in- 
sist that their government dissociate 
themselves from the action of the Japa- 
nese armed forces.” 


A War on Civilization Itself 

In concluding this article I must re- 
mind you again that the attack on 
Shanghai is no mere war between two 
militarist organizations—the Japanese 
and the Chinese. Neither is it merely an 
attack on the Chinese people. It has 
world-wide significance. It is another 
conspicuous episode in the spreading war 
on civilization itself. It reveals clearly 
the conflict between the militarists who 
crave personal power and wealth, and 
the constructive builders of civilization. 





ful weapon of education the liberal leaders 
of sixty nations are waging another kind 
of deadly warfare against the vandals. 
The intellectual instruments of this war- 
fare are the power of clear thinking, 
tolerance, respect and sympathy for 
other peoples, belief in principles, desire 
for codperation with others. 

The equipment of the humanitarians 
consists of schools and colleges, in- 
formed and courageous teachers, rich 
libraries of honest and clear descriptions 
of the advancing world, control of the 
means of communication. Thus it is a 
war of destructive physical force against 
the constructive power of the human 
mind. 

This fundamental underlying war is 
an age-long one. It cannot ss won in a 
generation, perhaps not in another cen- 
tury. But the student of the history of 
culture knows that vast gains ane fie 
made and that we live in a day of ac- 
celerating progress. 

























































































































































































































































RANCE, the third major nation to 
pass through the fever of a political 
campaign in eight months, has had more 
than its share of sensations in the past 
fortnight. In the midst of the elections 
for a new Chamber of Deputies (which 
were held on two successive Sundays as 
only a fraction of the members received 
majorities in the first balloting), Presi- 
dent Paul Doumer was mortally wounded 
by a Russian emigré fanatic and died be- 
fore morning. He was attending a book 
sale for the benefit of French authors 
who are veterans of the war, and was 
shot in the midst of a crowded room. 
Two officials who sprang to his defense 
were slightly wounded. The assassin, 
Gorgulov, who committed this crime, one 
of the stupidest in history, was seized and 
appears to be insane. He was not asso- 
ciated with the Russian Bolsheviks, but 
called himself president of a self-ap- 
pointed group of Russian “Fascists” 
whose aim is to fight communism. His 
excuse was that the French Government 
had recognized the’ Soviets, but Doumer, 
of course, was in no way responsible for 
foreign policy, and was personally a con- 
servative. 

The slain President, 75 years old, was 
a man of great dignity and kindliness, 
He had been in office less than a year, 
having defeated the late Aristide Briand 
last May. The French presidency is 
largely an honorary office and is usually 
considered above the storms of party 
politics. M. Doumer, who was formerly 
president of the. Senate, was one of the 
most popular and respected of French 
statesmen. He had risen to the post from 
a career of teaching and journalism. 
More than most men he had suffered 
from the World War, because four of 
his five sons had died from it, three in 
action, and the other from the effects of 
gas. 

France has no vice president, and in 
the midst of a cabinet crisis it was neces- 
sary to elect a successor at once. The 
President is elected by a combined vote 
of both chambers of Parliament, sitting 
as a national assembly in the Palace of 





PRESIDENT-ELECT ALBERT LEBRUN 


PRESIDENT ASSASSINATED; FRENCH CHAMBER SHIFTS TO LEFT 








The late President Paul Doumer (right) photographed with his five sons in 1915. Four of the 
boys, Andre, Armand, Rene, and Marcel, were killed in the World War. The eldest, Fernand 
(next to his father) alone survived 


Versailles. Therefore the Parliament 
which is about to expire had to meet once 
more. For a moment it was expected 
that former Premier Paul Painlevé might 
be put up as a candidate of the Left 
parties, but he withdrew, leaving the 
field practically unanimous for Albert 
Francois Lebrun, president of the Senate, 
who succeeded Doumer in that position. 
Like President Hoover, President-elect 
Lebrun is a mining engineer by profes- 
sion from the farming country of Lor- 
raine. He is 60 years old and a close 
friend and follower of Raymond Poin- 
caré. He has always been a conservative 
independent in polities, and has pledged 
himself to preserve impartiality among 
the various factions. 

Lebrun’s first duty was to receive the 
resignation of Premier André Tardieu, 
whose cabinet failed to win the confi- 
dence of the voters in the Chamber elec- 
tions. The expiring Chamber, which has 
sat since 1928, was dominated by the Re- 
publicans of the Right and their allies in 
the Center, under the premierships of 
Tardieu and Laval. The new Chamber 
shifted markedly to the Left. Of the 615 
members, the Radical Socialists, led by 
Edouard Herriot, will have 157, and will 
be the largest single party in the Cham- 
ber. Their name means little, for they 
are really only mildly liberal and might 
be compared to the American Democrats. 
The next largest party will be the Unified 
Socialists, with 129, led by Leon Blum. 
They are genuine Socialists of moderate 
policy, comparable to the British Labor 
Party, the German Social Democrats, and 
the LaFollette Progressives. Still farther 
to the Left, the Communists, with 12, 
stood practically still. The Right and 
Center parties lost heavily. 

With such a layout, it appears that the 





Radicals and Socialists, by combining, 
plus other small leftist groups, could 
have a slender majority and form a Left 
government. But that is not usually the 
way French politics works. The Social- 
ists are sometimes willing to vote with 
the Radicals, but not to take part in a 
government, while the Radicals some- 
times support a right-wing coalition, but 
are wary of combining in a Tardieu 
government. Such a situation existed 
from 1924 to 1928, when Herriot was 
Premier a short time, but could not hold 
the Left together, and gave way: to Poin- 
caré to save the financial situation. 

At present, Herriot’s group may jump 
either way, but is a little more likely to 
cooperate with the Left than the Center. 
Herriot himself may not take the pre- 
miership, as it is rumored that Painlevé 
may have a better chance of winning 
Left support. At any rate, Tardieu is 
through as Premier for the time being, 
but will carry on until the new Chamber 
meets June 1. 

While domestic economic troubles will 
probably set the tone of the next French 
Government, the leftward victory may 
have a mollifying effect on the interna- 
tional situation. Europe has been mark- 
ing time for weeks waiting for the Ger- 
man and French political situations to 
clear. The French delegation has been 
absent from the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, and no preparations could 
be made for the important Lausanne Con- 
ference on Reparations to be held next 
month. A government dominated by Her- 
riot may at least be expected to be 
slightly more lenient toward Germany 
and disarmament than Tardieu’s. But it 
is unlikely to have a big enough majority 
to take a really liberal policy, which 
Europe sorelv needs. , 















































































Balancing the Budget Still in Doubt 


IN’ CONVERGING lines, two main+de- 

vélopments in the Capital aré:°now 
moving toward the eventual balancing-of 
the Federal budget. , 

Mne movement: is to increase taxation, 
sé that the Treasury will receive more 
money; another movement is to rediice 
Federal expenditures, so that the Treas- 
ury will spend less money. 

Except that the figures are in billions, 
the teal° problem involved is compara-. 
tively simple. For instance, the Treasury 
situation is now about as follows: The 
Treasury will spend about four billions, 
under. present estimates; and it will get 
réceipts of around 2%4 billions. ‘That, 
of vourse, means that it will face a deficit 
of 114 billion. Actually, the deficit fig- 
ure computed by Senator Reed «Smoot 
(R); df Utah, ‘chairman of the Finance 
Committee, is $1,241,000,000. 

To ‘meet this deficit, two different steps 
are under way. A big new emergency 
tax bill, estimated to raise $7,010,000,000 
will meet the bulk ‘of it, if passed; while 
the Federal expenditures will be reduced 
by economy proposals estimated to raise 
$230,000,000. If you add the foregoing 
two figures, you will find that they just 
about equal the amount estimated above 
as the Federal deficit. And there in a 
nutshell is the present fiscal situation, 
as seen at this moment of writing in the 
Capital. 

Just to add a few more figures, it can 
be said roughly that half the four billions 
of Federal expenditures cannot be read- 
ily reduced by economies. This is be- 
cause one billion is in fixed interest and 
amortization charges for debts growing 
out of the World War. The other billion 
goes in various payments to veterans. 
Although such payments are under at- 
tack just now in some quarters as ex- 
cessive, the veterans’ bodies are so well 
organized politically that there is not 
much likelihood that Congressmen, just 
coming up for reélection in November, 
will try to reduce the total. 

The time seems appropriate for a gen- 
eral review of the whole financial situa- 
tion, as it affects the Government, in the 
past six months. Immediately upon the 
convening of Congress in December, the 
Treasury Department submitted its pro- 
posed tax bill. This went to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, 
which rewrote the document and after 
some two months presented a new tax 
plan to the whole House, including as 
the main feature a so-called “sales tax”, 
to raise about one-half billion dollars. 
The House rejected this sales tax, and the 
tax bill as finally passed was a rather 
hodge-podge measure of individual ex- 
cises, 

The tax bill then went to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. There it was 
rewritten a third time, and many of the 
original Treasury proposals were re- 
stored. President Hoover undoubtedly 
frightened many Congressmen at this 
juncture, when he assailed the slowness 
with which Congress had so far acted 
on the measure. It was largely ‘due to 
his influence that the Senate Committee 
promptly reported out the revised bill. 


« At this: moment of ‘writing, two more 
steps ‘still ‘confront: thé big tax bill. It 
is ‘now: before. the Senate, and’ will un- 
doubtedly be. considerably modified in 
that body. And finally, it must go into 
conference with leaders of the Senate 
and the House, who’ will agree on its 
final details. 

A parallel history might be written of 
the so-called Omnibus lB Bill, de- 
signed to effect the needed $230,000,000 
savings in Federal expenditure. 

Under the lash of the President, and 
with the spur of the national financial 
emergency, a good deal of codperation is 
developing between the. two houses of 





—Cassell in the “Brooklyn Eagle’’ 
“EAT YOUR SPINACH” 


Congress, and also between the White 
House and the Legislature. The past year 
has seen the development of so-called 
“Economy Committees” in both Senate 
and House; and now the Budget Director, 
Col. J. Clawson Roop, in behalf of Mr. 
Hoover, is codperating closely with a new 
bi-partisan Senate Committee in its ef- 
forts to effect Federal savings. 

Close observers in the Capital are 
doubtful if anything more than an ap- 
proximate balancing of the budget will 
be finally achieved, though they agree 
that the extent of popular pressure for 
that objective now being exerted upon 
Congress is almost unprecedented. In 
any case, this year’s payment of the nor- 
mal amount set aside for debt retirement, 
amounting to about one-half billion dol- 
lars, will be postponed. Then there are 
new proposals for bond issues to finance 
direct aid to unemployed in the States, 
and for big construction programs to 
make work; while also the tax-tariff pro- 
visions in the tax bill are likely to cause 
far-reaching controversy. Discussion of 
all these subjects may postpone action, 
and somewhat modify the final result. 

But looking at it in the broad view- 
point, there is little doubt that big new 
taxes are going to be imposed; that im- 
portant Federal economies will be 
achieved; and that converging move- 
ments will be started at this session 
which will bring the Federal budget back 
into balance in two or three years, with 
the basis laid for full restoration of con- 
fidence in Federal credit. a 


21 
Bonus Bills Defeated 


NE of the first effects of President 

Hoover’s vigorous appeal for non- 
partisan economy against the “locust 
swarm of lobbyists who haunt the halls 
of Congress” was a setback, if not the 
definite ending, of attempts to secure the 
passage of a veterans’ cash bonus in the 
present session. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, which initiates finan- 
cial legislation, voted 15 to 10 for an 
adverse report on the Patman Bill and 
all other pending bills for immediate pay- 
ment of veterans’ adjusted compensation 
certificates. The Patman Bill would have 
paid to all veterans the face value of their 
certificates, not now due until 1945, by 
the issuing of $2,400,000,000 in new and 
unsecured paper currency. Its probable 
effects in inflation of prices and ruin to 
the gold standard had been denounced 
by Secretary Mills, and by leading eco- 
nomists and business men. The commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Charles R. Crisp, had patiently 
listened to the arguments of many pro- 
ponents of bonus plans, and had even- 
tually decided that such a policy would 
be suicidal, especially in the present 
grave economic condition of the Govern- 
ment. 

The making of an adverse report to 
the House is not the usual procedure, 
which would have been to pigeonhole the 
bill indefinitely in committee. By so do- 
ing, however, a vote on the measure is 
made unlikely before Congress adjourns 
on June 10, as it now hopes to do. Repre- 
sentative Patman and other bonus advo- 
cates must now file with the Rules Com- 
mittee a request to bring the bill before 
the House, after which they must secure 
145 signatures (one-third) for a peti- 
tion to force a vote. The time required 
by the rules for these actions will make 
it difficult to get to a vote before adjourn- 
ment. But even if a vote comes, it is be- 
lieved unlikely that a majority of the 
members will disregard the weight of ex- 
pert advice against the bill and the cer- 
tainty of a presidential veto awaiting it. 
It is more than likely, however, that the 
bonus advocates will be back in force 
next winter, after the election. 


The Famous Dead 


Charles H. Fort, 57, died early this month. 
He had collected over 200,000 mysteries, sucli 
as frogs showering from the sky, disappearing 
ships, strange lights moving in the air, dogs 
that : spoke, bleeding pictures, and | unex: 
plained fires—the fruits of over thirty years’ 
labor in the British Museum and the New 
York Public. Library.. He challenged the 
accepted theories of science in four’ bril- 
liant tantalizing books: The Book of: the 
Damned, “Lot”, New Lands, and’ Wild 
Talents, the:last.‘of which is to be published 
in- June. . 

* * 

Ellen Semple Churchill, pioneer scholar in 
the. effects of geographical and climatic con- 
ditions upon the development of society, died 
this month at the age of 69, at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. , 

bigs b * 





* ? ar 

‘Albert Thomas, a Frenchman, director of 
the: International Labor Office of the League 
of Nations, was given the first international 
funeral this month when the League Council 
voted a public burial at the League’s expense. 









































































































































































nomination on the first ballot. The flaw 
in their reasoning, however, is the fact 
that these include some of the most 
diverse elements. -Speaker Garner’s 
backers, William G. McAdoo and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, are deadly 
enemies of Al Smith, and-many of the 
“favorite. son”. States are much more 
friendly to Roosevelt than to the Smith- 
Raskob group. Prospects for a compro- 
mise candidate, such as they are, center 
chiefly around Newton D. Baker and 








Owen D. Young. The latter is believed 
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WILL EXPERIENCE NEVER TEACH HIM? 


Democratic Race Still Open 


HIREE weeks before the opening of 
the Republican National Convention 
in Chicago, the renomination of Presi- 
dent Hoover is as much a certainty as 
is humanly possible to predict. Al- 
though former Senator Joseph I. France 
of Maryland has won a number of State 
primaries by default and claims some 150 
delegates out of the total of more than 
1,100, he was soundly defeated by the 
President in his own State of Maryland, 
and is too little known to the country 
to provide any serious opposition. The 
only uncertainties in the Republican con- 
vention are the identity of the Vice Presi- 
dential candidate and the party’s stand 
on Prohibition. Some party leaders would 
prefer to remove Vice President Curtis 
from the ticket in favor of some younger 
and stronger figure, but no change is 
really likely. The Republican primaries 
in Ohio returned two outstanding wets 
as winners for the Governor and Attorney 
General nominations—David S. Ingalls, 
the 32-year-old Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aéronautics, and Gilbert Bett- 
man—against strong dry opposition in 
a traditionally dry State. Wet Repub- 
licans were chosen as delegates in suf- 
ficient number to make it likely that a 
small majority of the convention will sup- 
port a move to insert a plank calling for 
a resubmission referendum in the party 
platform. If such a plank is written in 
both parties, as now seems likely, it is 
possible that the organized drys will at- 
tempt to form a third party movement. 
At any rate, President Hoover is be- 
lieved to be willing to accept whatever 
kind of platform on Prohibition the con- 
vention majority prefers. 

On the Democratic side, the Roosevelt 
procession réceived another damper in 
the results of the California primary, 
where Speaker John N. Garner won the 
State delegation of 44 by a handsome 
majority, with Roosevelt running a bad 
second and Smith third. But Governor 
Roosevelt cleaned up in Alabama and 
thoroughly trounced Governor Murray of 
Oklahoma in West Virginia. At this writ- 
ing, Roosevelt forces are claiming 368 
delegates instructed or promised. While 
Roosevelt is still far from the two-thirds 
necessary to nominate, and is even not 
yet certain of a majority, few of -the re- 


thie real choice of the conservative East- 
ern interests which are opposed to Roose- 
velt. Mr. Young would undoubtedly 
make a strong candidate, though progres- 
sive westerners are critical of him. 

From an impartial standpoint, the 
nomination of Roosevelt still seems the 
most likely outcome of the Democratic 
convention, though far from a certainty. 
The Governor’s friends may make a 
definite effort to abolish the two-thirds 
rule which has dominated Democratic 
conventions for a hundred years. This 
could be done by a majority vote, and if 
it were, the nomination of Roosevelt 
would be assured. 


Democratic Tariff Bill 


Vetoed 


GREAT many people of all parties 

and professions believe that the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President three 
years ago, has had bad effects. They con- 
tend that its very high duties have, by 
cutting our foreign trade to one-third of 
its 1928 level and driving foreign nations 
to retaliate against our products, been a 
major factor in bringing on and prolong- 
ing the depression. The tariff is supposed 
to be one of the chief traditional differ- 
ences. between the major parties, the Re- 
publicans favoring high protection, and 
the Democrats a low tariff for revenue 
purposes only. But the Democrats in re- 
cent years have been largely content to 
follow the Republicans’ high tariff lead. 

In the present Congress the Democrats, 
having no desire to upset business on the 
eve of a presidential election by a long- 
drawn-out fight on customs rates, intro- 
duced a bill aimed chiefly to put the 
President in a hole. It provided for three 
things: (1) To return authority to 
change individual tariff rates, on recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission, 
from the President to Congress. (2) To 
authorize the President to call an interna- 
tional conference to lower excessive 
tariffs and promote friendly trade. (3) 
To set up a “consumers’ counsel” or at- 
torney to represent the public in tariff 
hearings. This bill was passed by both 
House and Senate. 

President Hoover, as had been ex- 
pected, sent back the bill unsigned. In 
a two-thousand word veto message he 
condemned the bill for its uncertainty of 
purpose, for destroying the flexible tariff 
principle under the President’s control, 





miaining “Stafé§ are” expected -'to .offer 
much opposition to him: Smith, Garner, 
and the other candidates opposed to 
Roosevelt have now more-than the 385 
votes necessary to prevent -Roosevelt’s 





and for proposing to make American 
tariff policy a subject of intenational 
negotiation. This last, he said, would 
lead to trade wars with other nations over 
preferential tariffs. If the Democrats 
wanted to reduce tariffs, he insisted, they 
should bring in a bill with the specific 
rates they would lower, which could be 
fought out in Congress. Tariff protec. 
tion, said Mr. Hoover, was never more 
essential than now. 

The President’s attitude on the bill 
was bitterly opposed in Congress. Sen. 
ator Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, one of 
the last of old-fashioned free-trade lib. 
erals in the United States, charged that 
the President was completely subservient 
to “the selfish, blind, and dumb forces 
of economic isolation”, and that the pres. 
ent tariff conduced to unemployment 
and depression. The House ‘of Repre- 
sentatives immediately repassed the bill 
over the President’s veto, but only by the 
narrow margin of 178 to 166, insufficient 
to override the veto. The division was 
chiefly on straight party lines. 





ON HIS WAY 
Al Capone, the gangster who finally got his 
due, en route to Atlanta Penitentiary, hand- 
cuffed to a U. S. Marshal 


Capone in Prison at Last 


LPHONSE (“Scarface Al”) CA- 
PONE, “Public Enemy No. 1”, who 
for a decade kept the city of Chicago in 
subjection to his gunmen and his beer 
racket, has reached the end of the trail 
of corruption by which he kept out of 
the clutches of the law. On May 4 the 
massive gates of Atlanta penitentiary 
closed behind him for at least seven and 
a half years, the shortest time he can 
serve if his ll-year sentence is. com- 
muted for good behavior. 
Capone’s imprisonment after a year of 
legal evasions came only after his at- 
orneys had appealed his case to the high- 
est tribunal, the United States Supreme 
Court, which in a unanimous decision, 
rejected his petition for a review of the 
case on technical errors, and reaffirmed 
the sentence passed upon him by Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson. It is a com- 
mentary on the weakness of our system 
of criminal justice that Capone could not 
be convicted for any of his probable 
crimes by the State of Illinois. Only 
when George E. Q. Johnson, a courageous 
United States District Attorney, tracked 
him down through three years of hard 
work and secured an indictment and con- 
viction for evasion of the Federal income 
tax laws, could he be brought to book. 
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Japan and China Sign 
Peace Terms 


EACE has a fighting chance now at 

Shanghai. That is about all that can 
be said for the armistice which was 
signed May 5 between Japanese and Chi- 
nese representatives to end the state of 
undeclared war which has existed for 
the past three months. Under con- 
tinued pressure from the British and 
American Ministers to China, Sir Miles 
Lampson and Nelson Johnson, and the 
Mixed Commission sent out by the 
League of Nations, Japan apparently de- 
cided thatthe game was not worth the 
candle. The moral disapproval of the 
rest of the world, coupled with the con- 
tinued economic drain of the Chinese 
boycott, brought Japan to a more con- 
ciliatory state of mind. 

The peace terms were signed by 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japanese Minister 
to China, while in a hospital awaiting 
the amputation of his right leg, which 
was shattered by the bomb thrown by a 
Korean nationalist a short time ago. 
Shigemitsu survived the operation but is 
hovering near death. He shook hands 
with Samuel Chang, the Chinese repre- 
sentative, and told him: “Tell your peo- 
ple I dearly wish that we shall be 
friends.” Of the four other Japanese 
high officials who were injured by the 
bomb, one has died, and Admiral No- 
mura and General Uyeda have had to 
have major operations. The armistice 
was signed for China. by Quo Tai-chi, 
Vice Foreign Minister of the Nanking 
Government, also from a hospital bed, 
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SAVING THE FACE 


where he was recovering from an angry 
attack by a crowd -of Chinese students. 

The terms of the pact included the 
following: 

1, Japanese forces to be withdrawn 
within one month from the occupied area, 
except for a police force in the Interna- 
tional Settlement. 

2. Chinese troops to retain their pres- 
ent positions, twenty miles back from 
Shanghai. 

3. A joint commission of twelve, in- 
cluding two each from Japan, China, 
United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, to supervise and report on the Japa- 





Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva, Switzerland. Here, within the shadow of the inspiring Alps, 
will be held a momentous Reparations Conference next month 


nese withdrawal and the return of Shang- 
hai to civilian control. 

The Japanese immediately began the 
withdrawal of troops and expect to have 
all of them out within the time specified. 
The Nanking Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek at the same time telegraphed to its 
local officials throughout China orders to 
suppress all anti-Japanese societies and 
groups which have been carrying on the 
boycott. This action, which was not in- 
cluded in the peace terms, but which it 
was rumored was secretly demanded by 
Japan as the price of peace, aroused a 
storm of resentment among patriotic Chi- 
nese. Violent criticisms of the Nanking 
Government rolled in from every side. 
Quo Tai-chi, signer of the pact, promptly 
resigned, and there were renewed de- 
mands for Chiang himself to get out. The 
Marshal had made no move to support 
the defenders of Shanghai throughout the 
conflict. His government is beset by re- 
volts in many provinces, notably in Can- 
ton, but Nanking announced that it has 
decided to abandon the policy of fighting 
civil wars against revolutionary factions 
and will hereafter try only to maintain 
control in the Yangise Valley. If Canton 
wishes to secede, it may. 

Japan served notice that her policy in 
Manchuria will have nothing to do with 
events at Shanghai. Many of the troops 
removed from the latter were sent to re- 
inforce those in Manchuria, where con- 
tinued disorder in the region north and 
east of Harbin has prevented peace. 
Rebel forces, supported, the Japanese 
claim, by the Soviet Government, have 
occupied several cities and threaten to 
destroy the new puppet government of 
Henry Pu-Yi, Manchoukuo. The Japa- 
nese may attempt to expel all Russian 
officials from Manchuria and seize con- 
trol of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Moscow has so far been extraordinarily 
self-controlled, but whether it would 
ignore such a direct challenge to its Far 
Eastern interests is doubtful. 


Memel Still German 


HE autonomous territory of Memel, 
on the Baltic, which the aggressive 
government of Lithuania attempted to 
seize in a coup last February, demon- 
strated in no uncertain fashion recently 
that it did not approve of the manners of 
its would-be masters. In an election for 
a new Diet, this ancient seaport district, 
about the size of Rhode Island, which 
was torn from Germany’s eastern flank 
and set up as a separate state by the 
League of Nations under Lithuanian 
supervision, showed that it still is and 
feels German. Germans won 24 out of 
thé. 29 seats in the Diet, by a popular 
vote of about 4 to 1. This despite the fact 
that several thousand Lithuanians had 
been settled there in recent months, and 
the Kovno Government had made strenu- 
ous attempts to “Lithuanize” Memel. 
Colonel Antanas Merkys, the Lithu- 
anian Governor, who precipitated the 
conflict last winter by arresting Herr 
Otto Boettcher, the German president 
of the Diet, and dissolving that body, re- 
signed when he found the election had 
run so strongly against the Lithuanians. 
Germany, to which Memel is racially 
loyal, was jubilant at the result, and be- 
lieves that the League of Nations can no 
longer postpone restoring the territory’s 
independence. 
Simultaneously, trouble raised its head 
at Danzig, the other former German sea- 
port, a few miles to the west, which las 
been since the Treaty of Versailles a 
“Free City” surrounded by the “Polish 
Corridor”. Bad blood has existed be- 
tween Germans and Poles ever since. 
In the population of Danzig itself they 
form an inextricable mixture, but the 
business of the city is largely in German 
hands. The Poles several years ago 
started a new port, Gdynia, just outside 
the city, as an outlet for her great interior 
traffic, which has seriously cut into Dan- 


zig’s prosperity. 



















































































































































































































THREE PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 


Left to right, Henry F. Pringle, winner of the biography prize; George Dillon, poetry prize; 
Walter Duranty, newspaper sein ene prize 


Pulitzer Prizes 


OSEPH PULITZER, fire-eating pub- 

lisher of the extinct New York World, 

was said to be unhappy when he 
didn’t have a few libel suits pending. His 
son, Joseph, publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, lacks his father’s taste for 
libel suits, but inherits his tradition of 
fearless journalism. 


Aside from the Post-Dispatch, however, 
the memory of the elder Pulitzer is 
mainly preserved in the three groups of 
annual prizes bearing the Pulitzer name, 
provided by the Pulitzer estate. 


Group 1 is for letters: $1,000 each for 
drama, the novel, poetry, and biography; 
$2,000 for a book of United States his- 
tory. Group 2 gives awards in the field 
of journalism, and Group 3 consists of 
six $1,800 traveling scholarships to grad- 
uates of the Pulitzer school of journalism. 

As a rule, Pulitzer awards in the first 
group are heard amid a chorus of cat- 
calls, but few found fault this year with 
the jury’s choice of The Good Earth by 
Pearl Buck (see Frontispiece), as the 
best novel published in America in 1931. 
Almost as popular was the selection of 
“Of Thee I Sing”, a musical comedy 
satirizing politics, for the drama prize, 
although this award to librettists George 
S. Kaufmann and Morrie Ryskind and to 
lyricist Ira Gershwin (brother of “The 
Rhapsody in Blue” composer) created 
most discussion. One of the less popular 
awards was the history prize to Gen. 
John J. Pershing’s My Experiences in the 
World War, which many thought was 
less deserving than The Martial Spirit. 
The Flowering Stone by George Dillon 
won the poetry prize. Biography honors 
were Carried by Henry F. Pringle, asso- 
ciate editor of Outlook, who did Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The Indianapolis News won the prize 
for the most meritorious service of the 
year rendered a community by a news- 
paper. Walter Duranty’s dispatches from 
Russia to the New York Times and 
Charles G. Ross’ political articles from 
Washington to the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch won prizes for correspondence. 
John T. McCutcheon of the Chicago 
Tribune took the award for the best 
newspaper cartoon of the year. 





The Lindbergh Tragedy 


ITH the finding of the murdered 

child of Colonel and Mrs. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, May 12, public attention 
was again fixed upon the notorious kid- 
napping case. The cry for action and 
for reprisal was renewed, and there was 
an immediate revival in Congress of the 
movement to attach a death penalty to 
kidnapping. After 72 days, the officials 
investigating the case had little new evi- 
dence. 

The position held by the parents in the 
affections of the American people, and, 
in fact, of the whole world, magnified 
the case to impersonal dimensions. 
What might have been the impudent ac- 
tion of petty thieves became a challenge 
to the civilization of the United States. The 
prominence of the crime was sufficient to 
remind many complacent people that the 
United States is still far from civilized 
and that it is high time to make it so. 
Greed inspired the kidnapping and fear 
probably motivated the murder. Perhaps 
some of those who read the headlines 
silently that May morning, Friday the 
thirteenth, may have reflected that the 
war against greed and fear needed new 
recruits. 


World Court Up Again 
Y A VOTE of 11 to 9, the Foreign 


Relations Committee of the Senate 
voted to report favorably the Moses 
Resolution for American adherence to 
the World Court. Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, long conspicuous as an “iso- 
lationist”, intended by his resolution to 
prevent the United States from signing 
the World Court Protocol unless the for- 
eign powers which are members of the 
Court accept all the five reservations 
adopted by the Senate when it originally 
considered the proposal in 1926. It will 
be remembered that all the nations at 
that time notified Washington that the 
first four reservations were acceptable, 
but that the fifth one was not. The fifth 
reservation would prevent the World 
Court from considering any request for 
an advisory opinion on a subject in which 
the United States has or claims an inter- 
est, without the consent of-the United 


States itself. This would definitely pu 
the United States on a separate basis 
from the other powers. 

Three years ago former Secretary of 
State Elihu Root, in consultation with 
other nations at Geneva, devised a proto. 
col to meet the objections of the powers 
on the fifth reservation. It would permit 
the Court to take up an American case 
after inquiring of this Government 
whether it were satisfactory to do so. If 
not, America would then be free to with. 
draw from the Court without prejudice 
to either side. The Root scheme, how. 
ever, would be nullified by the Moses 
Resolution, which reaffirms the fifth 
reservation without change. Thus, even 
if the present resolution is ratified by the 
Senate, America would be just where it 
stood before on the Court, for it is very 
unlikely that the other nations would 
agree to accept the reservation’ which 
they once rejected. 

There is still a chance that the fifth 
reservation may be modified or elimi- 
nated on the floor of the Senate, but it 
would probably cost so many votes that 
Court adherence could not win the two- 
thirds majority-necessary for ratification. 








Results of Dash-Hound 
Contest 


First Prize, Portable Typewriter (value, 
$60.00): Carlos Sanchez Leon, Central 
H. S., Santurce, Porto Rico. 


Second Prize, Desk Set (value $10.00): 
Loretta Kleinheinz, St. Rose H. S., “La 
Crosse, Wis. 


Third Prize, Desk Set (value $10.00) : — 
Frances Van Dyne, Alvernia H. S., 
cago, Ill. 

Honorable Mentions, 
(value, $2.50 each) : 


George C. Scott, Granby, Mass.; Louise Taylor, 

Battle Creek, Mich.; Betty Johnson, Union City (Mich.) 
H. S.; Alice George, Academy of the Holy Names, 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Virginia A. Ostrander, Troy, N. Y.; 
Evelyn Roselle, Miamisburg (Ohio) H. S.; Mary V. 
Colleran, Cathedral H. S., Sioux Falls, S. D.; Mildred 
Mary Ellenbecker, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Ana Velasquez, 
El Paso (Texas) H. S.; Vito Puiia, Stephens H. S., 
Rumford, Me.; Dorothy Prahl, Le Sueur, Minn.; John 
A. Willard, Jr., Augusta, Mont.; Virginia Ellis, Ken- 
ton, Ohio; Mildred Cryer, Trappe, Md.; Barbara Freed, 
St. Rose H. S., La Crosse, Wis.; Lucile Nemir, 
Navasota, Texas; Katherine Strubbe, Alvernia H. S., 
Chicago, Ill.; Olive Dianis, Wauconda, Ill.; Frank 
Bowdish, Flathead Co. H. S., Kalispell, Mont.; 
Arthur Haines, West Orange (N. J.) H. S.; Keeler 
Gifford, Ridgway, Pa.; Eleanor Gaynon, Mater Miseri- 
cordiae Academy, Merion, Pa.; Earl G. Swafford, Mc- 
Guffey H. S., Oxford, Ohio; Jeanne Mann, Tekonsha, 
(Mich.) H. S.; Conrad Brown, Manitou, Colo.; 
Karnig Mooshan, Bradford, Mass.; Norman Urquhart, 
Lincoln, Ill.; Willard Bricker, Kellogg, Minn.; Carol 
Harding, Elroy, Wis.; Mary Chisholm, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Bernard Kroll, La Crosse, Wis.; Lucille Geis, Alvernia 
H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Edna Shaw, St. Johns, Mich.; 
Thais Harris, Stonewall Jackson Jr. H. S., Houston, 
Texas; Barbara Burgoon, Kemmerer (Wyo.) H. S.; 
Garfield Henry Horn, Houston, Tex.; Marie Goglia, 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, Merion, Pa.; Sidney 
Seifert, Roosevelt H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Helen. M. 
Devenny, Mater Misericordiae Academy, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Leo Dobrin, New York City; Mary Kabrick, 
Keyser, W. Va.; L. E. Ahrendt, Deepwater, Mo.; 
Lois M. French, Mater Misericordiae Academy, Merion, 
Pa.; Adonna Rector, Walton, N. Y.; Mary Fitzgibbon, 
St. Lawrence’s Academy, New York City; Stanley Petzel, 
Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill.; Ethel Coffey, Cathedral 
H. S., Sioux Falls, S. D.; Bernadette Schalk, Alvernia 
H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Robert Antbony, Haverhill (Mass.) 
H. S.; Mary Wright, Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion, Pa. 
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mi The Spider Web Mystery 
7 Twice the State Police thought they had 
cils trapped the thief who robbed many Kings- 





ville homes. But twice he escaped them, 
vanishing into the woods. Now, an hour 
after a third disappearance, Sergeant Mul- 
doon sat down to think. His eye fell on a 
large spider web that hung across a narrow 
crevice between two rocks. “Unbroken,” 
he thought disgustedly, “so no one has 
gone that way today!” He poked the web 
with a stick. Then he leaped to his feet 
and, tearing down the cobweb, crept 
through the crevice into the cave where 
the thief lay hid! How did the Sergeant 
discover where the hide-away was? 




















Your mother won’t object “)™ 
to “sneakers” now! i 


The new Hood Canvas Shoes 
with the Hygeen Insole pre- 
vent that “clammy damp- 
ness” and “sneaker-smell” 
your mother objects to in 
ordinary canvas shoes. It does 
this by keeping the foot per- 
spiration from soaking into 
the shoe. By letting the mois- 
ture evaporate naturally in- 
stead! No wonder Hood Shoes 
mean cool feet! 
















































Ho OD ‘Leasure Hunt 





For 2 Best Answers Choice of: 


Atwater Kent Radio Columbia Bicycle 
Elto Outboard Motor Camping Outfit for Two 
Old Town Safety Canoe (Fulton tent, Gold Medal cots, chairs, 
Agfa Ansco Motion American Kamp-Kook, blankets, W ear- 
Picture Camera Ever utensils.) 





For 50 Next Best Answers Choice of: 


Magnan Tennis Racquet Agfa Ansco Vest Pocket Camera 
Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch Estes Croquet Set 
Daisy Air Rifle Bristol Fly Rod 












Rules of the Contest: 


FIRST: Read “The Spider Web all the information you need to 
Mystery,” printed on the left, and write a winning paragraph on 
write your solution. Hood Canvas Shoes! 


SECOND: Write a paragraph of THIRD: Send your solution of 
not over 150 words, telling why “The Spider Web Mystery” and 
you would like to wear a pair of your paragraph on Hood Canvas 
Hood Canvas Shoes with the Hy- Shoes to the TREASURE HUNT 
geen Insole. JUDGES, Hood Rubber Co., 
To help you, Hood has prepared a Watertown, Mass. Write yourname, 
free book called, “101 Brain Twis- age, address and choice of “first” 
ters.” It contains many detective and “second” prizes at the top of 
mysteries for you to practice on each sheet of paper. Prizes will be 
(of the type you must solve in the awarded for the best paragraphs 
Treasure Hunt) and many other plus the correct solution of the 
fascinating “posers”! What is mystery. All June Treasure Hunt 
more, a practical method of solv- answers must be mailed by July 
ing such mysteries is outlined in 15th. Prizes for June Treasure 
the opening pages! Hunt presented in August. Win- 
Besides that, there is ners listed in October Magazine. 


























FREE! “101 BrainTwis- 
ters”—48 pages of De- 
tective Mysteries and 
~ Posers with much infor- 
+ mation to help you in 
the Treasure Hunt! 
Here’s fun for Club 
Meetings, Parties, etc. 
Get it from your Hood 
dealer ormailthecoupon. 






















































HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Sch-$ 
Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
free 48-page book, “101 Brain 





LOOK INSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN INSOLE Twisters.” 
Both stamped “Hood Hygeen Insole” for your protection MD wv cosiavissesicrccwsischetasdousinel 


LOOK OUTSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN TAG... | Address ....0.0..0.0.0000.0..c00c000 ee. 
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Resu!ts of Cartoon Contest 
No. 5 


“The New Tax Bill” 
First Prize ($5.00): John Kirchner, 17, 
Lancaster (Pa.) High School. Mr. Hart- 
ranft, Teacher, 


Second Prize ($3.00): Helen Blesi Vance, 


17, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 


dare not begin unless you are willing to 
pursue it. However, it is only when you 
master the difficult sport that it becomes 
so irresistible, 

Daily golf is becoming more popular. 
Almost everyone is playing it now, and 
almost every little town has its course. 
You can hardly go anywhere without 
being invited to play a round, You 
should learn it in order to enjoy the fine 
fellowship it engenders; no sport excels 
it in social value. You should learn the 
game because it is the only sport learned 
in school, with the exception of tennis, 
that carries over into later life and can 
be enjoyed throughout a lifetime. 

I have played many sports, have spent 
years as a baseball and as a tennis 
player, but I have never engaged in a 
sport that demands the perfect control 
that golf does. Compare golf to tennis, 
for instance. In tennis you increase the 
leverage of your arm some two feet and 
hit a large ball with a large racket head. 
You may hit the stroke two inches or 
more off the center of your racket and 
yet not utterly ruin the shot. But in golf 
you increase your arm from three to four 
feet and hit a ball a little more than an 
inch across with a thin-faced club head. 
If you miss the stroke a fraction of an 
inch, it is badly missed or ruined. No 








Third Prize—Helen Groscup, 
Amarillo (Texas) Junior High School 


Texas. Miss Christine Lawrence, Teacher. 

Third Prize ($1.00): Helen Groscup, 12, 
Amarillo (Tex.) Junior High School. Miss 
Patchings, Teacher. 

Honorable Mention: Gerry Sturm, 18, 
Olean (N. Y.) High School, Teacher, Miss 
Ida Gould; Rosalee Goddard, 13, Rochester 
(Minn.) Junior High School, Teacher, Mr. 
chy (Ped ie +h. itn hae tee sport demands such perfect control of all 
Ryan; John E. Hodge, Sumner High School, bodily movements, such perfect coordina- 
Kansas City, Kan., Teacher, Mr. G. B, tion of all the muscles. If you begin 
Buster; Ben B. Bloom, 19, South High wrong and form the wrong habits of play, 
School, Columbus, Ohio, Teacher, Mrs. you cannot master the game. So if you 
Arema Kirven. have never hit a golf ball, you shouldn’t 
hit one until you feel sure you are pre- 
pared to learn to hit it correctly. 

If you have never hit a golf ball, you 
should want to begin right. These are 
some of the things you should do: 

You should begin early. Small chil- 
dren swing naturally and easily. Few 
persons ever excel in golf who take it 
up after thirty, and these have been at 
some time good athletes. 

You should watch good players. More 
is learned through observation and imi- 
tation than through instruction. By 
watching a good player you should see 
how he hits; then you should imitate his 
stance, his swing, his whole movement. 

You should begin with the short game. 
This is most important. Many beginners 
establish life-long bad habits by trying to 
drive first. They “press”, they “slice”, 
they lose balance, they top—do almost 
everything except hit a clean, straight 
shot. Do not begin with the idea that 
golf is hitting the “ball a mile”, that it is 
“killing the ball”, etc. Golf is not dis- 
tance hitting; it is control hitting—send- 
ing the ball straight to the desired spot. 
Most professionals today start the he- 
ginner on the green and work back from 
it and teach the long shot last. This is 
the best method, and is the one I follow 








The Sword of Sergestus 
(Continued from page 17) 


But now Sagax had broken through 
the defenders and was almost within 
arm’s length of the usurper. Maxentius, 
seeing himself overtaken, turned to fight 
—at least he was no coward!—and in the 
middle of the tossing, heaving bridge, 
with the fear-mad rabble crowding by, 
the sword of Sergestus crossed the 
usurper’s blade. 

For a moment the two men fenced, 
then came a feint, a lightning thrust, and 
Sagax’ blade passed the other’s guard, 
sank deep into Maxentius’ body. At that 
instant, in that moment of triumph, 
. there sounded a rending crash, screams 
of terror and despair went up, and the 
bridge broke, hurling scores of men into 
the flood. 

Beaten and tossed about, snatched at 
by frantic hands, Marcus Sergius Sagax 
rose once, then, weighed down by his 
armor, sank. And Tiber’s yellow waves 
clesed over the last of the Sergian gens 
—closed, too, forever, over the sword of 
Sergestus of Ilium. 


THE END 


F YOU have never hit a golf ball, you 
never should unless you intend to hit 
one the rest of your life. The game is 
so fascinating, so challenging, that you 








If You Have Never Hit a Golf Ball 
By CLAUD HOWARD 


Professor of English and Coach of Golf, Southwestern University 


in teaching beginners in golf at South. 
western University. Here we have built 
a nine-hole grass-green golf course for 
short iron shots. The holes are from 82 
to 135 yards long. Consequently there 
is no tendency here to “swat” the ball, 
The distances can be easily reached if 
the ball is hit properly; and it must be 
hit properly, for there are trees across 
practically all fairways that must be 
shot over. A beginner must learn to get 
the ball up into the air—must learn to 


Helen Hicks, National Women’s Champion 


pitch. If the short game is mastered, the 
greater part of golf is learned, for more 
shots are wasted on and around the 
greens than anywhere else on the course. 
He who masters the short game will 
score well; he who does not, can never 
score. My students begin with only two 
clubs, a putter and a mashie. Begin in 
this way. Learn a good grip, preferably 
the Vardon grip, know how to stand, 
and how to swing the club properly, 
and then begin to learn putting. Prac- 
tice putting on the green or on a carpet 
until you can do it well. Then learn the 
stance and swing for the short mashie 
pitch shot, get a short distance from the 
green (or on your lawn) and learn to 
pitch the ball and let it roll to the cup. 
Then get farther back and learn longer 
shots until you can play the mashie well. 
All this you should learn under a good 
instructor or a professional, After doing 
this, spend about half of your time prac- 
ticing and half playing a course, being 
more careful to master the strokes with 
the proper form than to score. Scoring 
will come if you learn to hit the shots 
right. Master the shots and you will be- 
come a good golfer—a source of joy to 
yourself and a challenge to others to play 
their best. 
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PREMIER? 
MONG the dozen or more parties 
that compose the French Chamber 
of Deputies, three manage to dominate by 
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Radical Socialists 
seem to be the king 
fish in that pond. 

Radical Socialists 
are neither radical 
nor socialist. In the 
confusion of issues and parties in 
France, it is much safer to identify a 
party by the personality of its leader, 
than by its name or by the ideas it 
is supposed to champion. 

Edouard Herriot represents the left 
liberal group-of the Chamber, which is to 
say that he is willing to go further than 
most French politicians to alter the pre- 
vailing order, but not far enough to ren- 
der the prevailing order unrecognizable. 
He is more concerned with setting affairs 
in order at home than with strengthening 
the power of French interests over the 
colonial possessions, being inclined to let 
the colonies make their own rules. He 
would like to make friends with Ger- 
many and to cut down on soldiers, guns, 
and battleships. In his election cam- 
paign he talked a bit wildly about Amer- 
ica, saying it should “let Europe alone”. 
He is the author of biographies of 
Beethoven and Madame Recamier. He 
is 60 years old. Twice before he has been 
Premier for brief periods. 

As Mayor of Lyons, he is the hero of 
the city, which returned him to the Cham- 
ber with a landslide vote. (You can hold 
more than one office in France.) 


COLLABORATOR 
EN George S. Kaufman, one of 


this year’s Pulitzer prize winners, 
first came to New York, he and Marc 
Connelly, who also writes plays, made 
their first public appearance at a show 
given by one of 
1 Broadway’s theatrical 
_, clubs, dressed in cow- 
, boy chaps with ten- 
gallon hats. These 
fellow Pittsburghers 
_ burst into an opera 
. which ran, “We're 
» Kaufman and Con- 
nelly, Kaufman and 
Connelly, Kaufman 
and Connelly from 
the West. On Broad- 
way it’s the custom to 
wear a sign board on your vest. We're 
Kaufman and Connelly, etc.” 

As soon as order was restored, they 
began a series of plays in collaboration 
which perhaps sets the record for suc- 
cessful partnership. Then Kaufman 























the NEWS 


turned to collaborating with so many 
other playwrights that for a while it was 
almost illegal to get a play produced in 
New York unless Kaufman had worked 
on it. This year, he helped along with 
“Of Thee I Sing”. (See Pulitzer 
Awards.) He has a list of successes 
that would stretch to the nearest star, 
largely because, they say, he is a genius 
at pacing exits, timing laughs, distribut- 
ing climaxes, and keeping the tired busi- 
ness man awake. 


MEDLEY 

HEN they were in high school, 

thirty years ago, Deems Taylor was 
jealous of a chap called Lee Simonson, 
now chief scene designer for the Thea- 
ter Guild, because of his success in 
earning prizes for 
drawing in the St. 
Nicholas League. 
Deems triumphed on 
two occasions, how- 
ever: once with an 
award for a photo- 
graph, and once with 
a $5.00 prize for an 
advertisement for Sa- 
polio, which in its 
day was the most fa- 
mous soap in the 
world. Thus began 
one of the most versatile careers since 
Leonardo. 
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Today, Mr. Taylor is the author of 
the two successfully produced grand 
operas, composer of minor musical gems, 
a radio broadcaster, an essayist with a 
gift for phrase, a cutter of amusing sil- 
houettes, a designer of original mono- 
grams, a newspaper columnist, and still 
a fairly good shortstop. 

“Peter Ibbetson” and “The King’s 
Henchman” are his operas. There was 
talk that he was writing an opera in 
pure American slang with J. P. McEvoy, 
who wrote “Show Girl”, but nothing ever 
came of it. He also wrote the “Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass” Suite, a 
musical novelty, and the captivating 
ballet that was inserted in Kaufman and 
Connelly’s dramatic satire, “Beggar on 
Horseback”. 


He was music critic on the New York 
World when that paper’s “page opposite 
editorial” held the flower of American 
opinion, and lately was invited to do a 
column in the American when that paper 
vainly tried to recapture the glory that 
was once the World’s. 

As commentator in the broadcasts of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, his voice 
was as important to many listeners as 
that of Lily Pons, and lately he was the 
power behind NBC’s competition for 
American musical compositions. He says 
the secret of radio broadcasting is to 
imagine that you are talking to two or 
three people only and not to a large 
crowd, because the average group hear- 
ing a radio program is rarely larger 
than that. 








of others. 


Wise Men Believe In Tt 


Never be too self-satisfied to profit by the wisdom 


Natural talent is a priceless gift. Properly 
utilized it becomes more valuable as 
time goes on. Manipulated for selfish 
purposes its charm and power are lost. 


Heed the wise and you will know the ad- 
vantage of acquiring life insurance in 
the earlier years of life, as protection 
for the years to come. 
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Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrmtp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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© FINE ARTS = INDUSTRIAL DESIGN * ART APPRECIATION * TECHNIQUE « 


LOOKING OVER 
THE ARTIST'S SHOULDER 


HOULD you discover an artist sketching at his easel 

along some picturesque shore this summer, you will 
probably forget—as does everyone else—that it is not 
polite to look over people’s shoulders. So you will join 
those who saw him first and boldly push your way to the 
front or timidly stretch your neck to see over the others, 
according to your nature. But unless you are excessively 
proper or proud you will surely find yourself looking over 





the artist’s shoulder. “ 
Some artists object to this. It is said that Whistler, “3 
who had a genius for sarcasm, would point his brush or 3 
pencil at such curiosity seekers and his sneering “Ha— sual 
ha” would effectively rout the surprised spectators. I have aN 
a friend who solemnly passes his hat when the crowd gets jon 2 


to himself, giving his opinion of rude folks who mind 
other people’s business. Few go to these extremes to se- 
cure solitude. 


But the point is, what do you see when you thus look 
over the painter’s shoulder? Probably not just. what you 
expected. The artist hasn’t quite caught the subject, from 
your point of view. The picture on his canvas‘ is noticeably 
unlike the scene in important particulars. It isn’t at all as 
your camera would show it. The boats are not moored 
where they should be. The old shacks on the wharf are 
different. The artist has painted the tide out and shows a 
drying beach where you observe boats bobbing at anchor. 
He has even changed the line of the wharf itself and has 
piled up some old timbers in the foreground which are not 
to be seen anywhere along the sands. Why does he do 
this? Can’t the artist paint what he sees? What is the 
matter with him? The matter, dear spectator, is doubt- 


too big, a very effective ruse. Another artist talks loudly 3S 4 




















less with you. And if you become so concerned about it E, 
as to exclaim, “I don’t see it that way”, you must not be 
surprised to hear the artist reply, “Don’t you wish you opte 
could?” cial 
The artist, you see, is not attempting to paint the scene a 
before him: he is painting a picture. He is creating, not oa 
copying. It doesn’t matter that he moves the boats about paves 
to suit himself: they will sail out of the harbor tomorrow ra 
anyhow. But it is very essential that they be placed in his ut 
sketch where they will be most effective. Who should nil 
care if four fish-houses appear on his canvas when but — 
two nestle upon the wharf itself? Of what concern is it yor 
whether the tide be in or out at the moment the picture ie 
was made? The artist will surely paint it out if he needs 7 
the sweeping line of the beach to give grace to the com- “ 
position. Little does he care about likeness to the scene f 
before him. He seeks the spirit of nature rather than the “. 
facts. He is merely out for inspiration, observation, and _ 
data. If he can but catch the mellow light of an afternoon a 
sun, the fluent movement of restless reflections and the - 
mystery of a hazy distance, and then can unite these ef- Pe! 
fects in a more perfect setting of his own designing he will fet 
be satisfied. He will then be exercising that creative power ra 
which makes him an artist rather than a photographic i de 
plate. Ey 
Those details of the scene, the wharf, the shacks, boats : 
and clouds are but properties to be moved about at will. If se 
more properties are needed, out of his memory or imagina- ro 
tion they will come, a pile of timbers or anything else se 
needed to round out the effect. sh 
So when you look over the artist’s shoulder try to dis- di 
cern that which your own eyes fail to see in the scene it- wi 
self. Remember that the artist dips his brushes in his sh 
imagination to paint “a glory that never was on land or al 
sea”. Then you will not be surprised to find four artists pl 
painting canvases from the same subject with results as pe 
different as are the four sketches of the Cornwall coast te 





accompanying this article. to 
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SO YOU'RE GOING SKETCHING | | 


VER been bitten by the outdoor 

sketching bee? This bee (a hymen- 
opterous insect of the genus apis, espe- 
cially the apis sketchibus away frum 
homo, or B. Ucumin outdoorsis) leaves 
its happy hive when first it feels the warm 
influence of the spring sunshine and at 
once seeks a victim. Its sting is painless, 
but one properly stung is customarily 
stimulated into a state of riotous ex- 
hilaration. He starts!. He turns three 
times ’round! He snatches wildly at pens 
and pencils, and with sparkling eyes and 
disheveled hair he dashes from the house 
and is gone, gone a-sketching. 

Now what should be done by one who 
finds himself thus smitten? Keep calm 
and cool. Accept the situation philo- 
sophically; enjoy while you can that ex- 
altation of feeling. For sketching, when 
approached in the right spirit, is great 
fun. So hurry and get some pencils, a 
few sheets of paper and a firm surface to 
draw upon—a small folio 12x18 inches is 
ideal. Or if you prefer, take pen and ink. 
Even a fountain pen will do. 

What shall you sketch? Whatever you 
see about you. Don’t think you have to 
roam for miles to discover picturesque 
scenes: simple things will do. A humble 
shack is better than a palace. The more 
dilapidated it is the better your sketch 
will look and the less your mistakes will 
show. That’s why I picked the subject 
above! But don’t try anything as com- 
plex as this at first. Avoid elaborate com- 
positions. The intimate scene is far bet- 
ter than a view from the observation 
tower. Few artists have done anything 


By ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 





ART EDITOR’S NOTE 


“Art” Guptill and | have been com- 
panions on many a jolly sketching trip. 
Jolly is the proper adjective when Gup- 
till’s along. How he ever settled down 
to write a book is more than | can say, 
yet he has actually written two, “Sketch- 
ing and Rendering in Pencil” and “Draw- 
ing with Pen and Ink” (Pencil Points 
Press, New York). Be that as it may, 
you ought to look over HIS shoulder and 
see his pen slide ever the paper when 
he is drawing an o!d. fish house on the 
Maine coast. 1! don’t say he is less 
clever on the edge of 
the desert, but somehow 
the smell of fish and salt 
sea put a particular 
magic into his _ touch. 
Art gives me permission 
to print this caricature. 

—E. W. WATSON 














with the Grand Canyon. One way to 
learn what experienced artists prefer is 
to look through the back numbers of art 
magazines wherein are reproduced their 
paintings, etchings, engravings, and 
drawings. You will find them selecting 
such subjects as your own locality pro- 
vides. 

Cut a small rectangular squint-hole 
through a sheet of cardboard to use as a 
“view-finder”. This opening represents 
your paper and sighting through it helps 
greatly in composing the picture. Before 
drawing, analyze the subject. Your prob- 


lem is-to express its individiial character ~ 


in lines and tones much as you might 
orally with words. Decide what is most 
interesting and therefore most important. 
The most essential elements should be 
emphasized, those less significant sup- 
pressed. Many unimportant details may 
well be entirely omitted. Don’t include 
so much in your sketch that the eye will: 
be disturbed by a rivalry .of conflicting” 
interests. It is often well to concentrate 
attention around the central areas of the 
subject and render these more com- 
pletely and definitely than the remainder. 
With such a center of’ interest ‘your 
sketch will show plan and design. It will 
be easy to “read” it ata glance. 

When you draw, draw boldly. A fear- 
less, bad sketch is far better than a timid, 
inoffensive one. Don’t think of how your 
sketch will impress the other fellow! Put 
down the effects as you see them! Don’t 
be afraid of black! Attack the drawing 
vigorously! If you spoil it you can make 
another. When you can see nothing else 
to do, quit. Many a good drawing has 
been ruined by excessive “finishing”. 

The way to become proficient in 
sketching is to sketch. ‘Keep persistently 
at it. One hundred sketches during the 
summer vacation .would not be consid: 
ered a prodigous undértaking. -If you lay 
down such a program ~-you will be 
amazed at the progréss' youmake. You 
may wish you had an instructor te guide 
you,.but if. you stick to the job with dili- 
gence, you are certain to teach yourself 


a very great. deal about sketching. And: 


this kind of study is apt te-give you. a 
sense of confidence and independence. ~ 
















































TOEBF LEATHERCRAFT'! 
oN 


THIS IS BUT ONE... 


.-- of the many lovely things 
that you will want to make in- 
leathercraft! 


A Book Cover! 
wallets, pocketbooks, card cases, belts, bookmarks and 


Everyone will want one... and 
countless other things! You can make many of these 
for your own use—many others as gifts that your 
friends will enthuse over! 


Just send a dime to Toebe -for a generous-sized piece 
of leather for a ‘Surprise Item” that you can make, 
and for the big Toebe Catalog telling you of all the 
fine leather things you can create. 
you can begin on your fascinating leathercraft work 
right away! 


courPpo 
| CHAS. A. TOEBE, 149 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Please send me 
your “Surprise Leathercraft Item” and catalog show- 
] ing all of the fine things which I can make in | 
leather. 


| YOUR NAME oe 


Enclosed find 10c (stamp or coin). 














ART = 


JEWELRY 
WORK 
Equipment 
and Supplies 


Tools of all kinds for Jewelry, 
Silver, and Copper, Rose Ham- 
mers and Anvils. 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, 
Pewter, and Nickel Silver in 
sheet and wire form. 


Semi-Precious stones. Send for 
our catalog B. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
36 Aborn St. Providence, R. |. 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNERS 


USE 
ARTIST / 




















TEMPERA 
COLORS 
CRAYOLA 221232 
CRAYONS 
Made by 
BINNEY & SMITH co. 
41 E. 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


Ceo S Se Swe 
RECOMMENDED ART MAGAZINES 


THE ART DIGEST, national news-magazine of art, pre 
sents a profusely illustrated review of the art news ~ 
opinion of the world. Special rate to students and in- 
structors, $2 per year. 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 
cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and Sup- 
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Supplement only 

Price List and sample card on request. 

LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 








WRITE NOW—-+o. 


UMMER vacation! What does it mean 

to you art-minded students? Cer- 
tainly there are few today who look upon 
this period as a time for loafing, to be 
utterly wasted. 


Perhaps you have already decided 
upon an art career; if so these sketching 
days will be splendid preparation for art 
school. If you are uncertain as to your 
fitness for art, summer study with pencil 
and brush will help you to decide. 

Every year more high school students 
enter summer art schools. There are sev- 
eral such schools offering five- or six-week 
courses for very moderate tuitions. Some 
of these schools are in the hills, others 
in picturesque harbor towns. It is in- 
credible how much one can derive frem a 
summer course in art. Six weeks seems a 
short time for any substantial learning, 
yet the accomplishment is usually all out 
of proportion to the time spent. 

In selecting a school, look first at its 
faculty. What positions do the instructors 





TRAVELING ART EXHIBITS 


The Fifth.National High School Art 
Exhibition will be ready for circulation 
in the fall. It contains about 300 
drawings, paintings, designs, prints, 
textiles, etc., including the prize win- 
ners in the 1932 Scholastic Awards. 
This exhibit is available to high 
schools having suitable exhibiting 
space, for a fee of $20. Schools wish- 
ing to schedule this show should write 
to Mr. Erwin O. Christensen, Educa- 
tional Director, American Federation 
of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, 


D. C. 

A small exhibition of block prints 
from the same Scholastic Awards 
entries will also be available. This 
group of 30 prints, mounted 14x19 
inches, will be scheduled for one week 
showings in high schools, for a fee of 
$1.00. Requests should be made of 
Ernest Watson. Art Editor. 





Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART 

















hold in the winter? What is their stand. 
ing as teachers or artists? Look care. 
fully at the catalogs you receive. Is there 
evidence of serious purpose and organiza. 
tion? 








A summer art class in Massachusetts 


The high school student profits greatly 
by summer study. He even saves time 
and money in some cases, because the 
summer school helps him to discover his 
particular talents and thus points out the 
type of work which he can most effec- 
tively pursue when he goes to art school. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHG@DL UTS 
ORI 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


* 
181H SEASON 
JULY 4TH TO AUGUST (2TH 
ce 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG «. « « ACORESS 


RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Dietctos 
S44 HIGH STREET NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 














STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 


Advertising Art 
Design, a terior 





Special summer 
course begins June 








[ 

Decor . Ideal loca- 

Srentna, | Painting, tion for study and 

Sculptor's Art. . recreation in art 

bs 9 Say Feb. center. Send for 
st and Sept. 26th. log S. 


“MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CoLece of DESIGN 


BLEEKS Guitie Dig 


We prepare you for e sur a processional carost wey —. Millinery and 
I Art, he 6 — and Saturday 








courses. end home study courses. 





Bleeks Buliding, 409.Bergen St., Srookiyin, N.Y. (near L.1.Depot 
VISION| TRAINING GPéorte 


for success in commercial art, illustration, portraiture, 
landscape. Summer School or Home Course will save 
years of struggle. Used and advised by noted artists. 

A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Send for Booklet S 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you desire regarding any particular type of school in which you may be interested, will be gladly given by Scholastic School and College Service. 
Catalogs of schools and colleges advertising in Scholastic are free on request. Address inquiries to; 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 
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PRACTICAL ARTS 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


moma 








‘ PAINTING DESIGN 

ADVERTISING ART 

@ 2th YEAR - 4 STORY BLDG. - CATALOG 

SCHOO PRACTICAL ART 
887-889 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








COSTUME DESIGN — STYLING 
For Trade — Screen — Stage 
Modern interpretation of style 
Under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, 
America’s Foremost Fashion Instruc- 
tor and Style Authority. Individual 
training in designing, styling, fash- 
ion analyzing and forecasting, fash- 
ion illustration. Call or write for 
Booklet. PLaza 3-1844, Studio 19, 
16 East 52nd St., New York—Paris. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 























NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and 








N ortheastern 


Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 


Business Management 





“Practice nil eneery Co-ordinated’’ 


Industrial Engineering 


; Accounting 
Alternate periods spent studying bogs © and pining. industriel practice. 


University 


Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 


Banking and Finance 





Earnings sufficient to 











pay lar > share of school expenses. 
before following September. 








College. Trains women as eepchacs of a a schools, 
=e ¢ em elementary grades. Four-year course 
degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


year certificate. Many a: ans ‘ey Pe 
38 states. Attractive dormi rts. Near Lake 


Michigan, N. W. University, x session, June 


17th. rail term, September 10th. Write for catalog. 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-52, Evanston, Ill. 


EDUCATION 


ICAL nT) 


Three and Four 
Year Degree Courses 
Coeducational. Teacher Training. Camp. Girls’ 
Dormitories ~ Campus. Appointment 
Bureau. Catalog. 
1462 Chapel St., New Haven, FG 


OLD coLLEG 
S A R G E N T Physical Edvection 


5ist yzaR. Part of Boston University. 4 years H. S. re- 
quired. 4-year degree course—Health, Phys. Ed.— i- 


cal Therapy—Recreation; five months in camp. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 2 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 


CHOLS cote? 
COLLEGE 
College Courses in Business Adminis- 

tration for Young Men. 

Selected Clientele. Campus Life. 
All athletics and activities. Modern Dormitories. 
For catalog address: 

JAMES L. CONRAD, President, Box S, Dudley, Mass. 
































ik We aylis ifler 


Unique two year course which sanae tan 

graduates for superior positions, One year of p 
subjects, one year of secretarial and business train- 
ing. Country setting near Long Island Sound. 
Beautiful campus. For booklet, address Box S. 












Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 











STAMMERERS 








List 
oe correct stamm 
MERERS’ GUILD 
Suite B20" 280 Tremont St., Boston 





INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions 


Day Division 


registrants complete first year 













Co eee reer renee 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











MUSIC 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL -INSTITUTE, 
131 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Degrees conferred on graduate students by University of 
Pittsburgh. Special courses for beginners and advanced 
pupils. SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM STARTS JUNE 20 


BACNEL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Drama, Elocution, Public Speaking, Diction, Voice, De- 
fective speech correc — ong and private instruction. 





INC. 








ELECTR 
ENGINE 


A Ley en comprehensive course for men of 
| tnites tb me, oy ge FS 


ics, wing, shop-work. Studen’ 
construct motors, oieetai wiring, — electrical 
machinery. a — 39 years’ suc- 


patie 
e cessful experien: ELECTRICAL 


vy BLISS eure SCHOOL, ‘ 


325 Takoma Ave., Washingten, D. 





Preparation for Concert stag Broadcasting 
F. FLA MMER, Studio x, 293 Woodside Ave. 
Telephone—Branch Brook 3-5840 Newark, N. J. 





Summer Schools 
By WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 


Dean of the School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College 


DUCATION, as has so often been said, is 

a continuous process; educators are now 
firmly recognizing their job as a year-round 
proposition. This summer colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country will open 
their doors to offer, especially to teachers 
and high school graduates, an opportunity to 
pursue special courses during the vacation 
months. These summer courses. allow far- 
seeing individuals to carry on their educa- 
tional programs and better fit themselves for 
their life-work. 

Summer courses are offered in practically 
every branch of higher education; all .the 
arts and sciences are well covered by the 
summer curricula. They are by no means 
entirely devoted to courses in education and 
teaching. For the most part, graduates of an 
approved four-year high school and teachers 
are admitted to the summer courses without 
examination; in certain other cases, individ- 
uals with no previous preparatory school 
training are admitted to courses for which 
they can qualify. 

Provision is made in the summer courses 
to provide work suited to the public school, 
teachers’ college,- or college teacher. The 
best professionalized training is one of the 
prime purposes, furnishing programs of 
study for superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers. 

The expense of attending most summer 
sessions is in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred dollars. This includes the cost of tui- 
tion, room and board, books and ‘general 
supplies. For this sum, also, are added the 
various extra features which most summer 
sessions provide—lectures, entertainments, 
concerts,.and recitals... =... 








NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers — —y = engineering courses in Sang, 
Metallur, Mining Geology, — gg SO 
General. Wen buildings, excell 


t equipment. 
faculty. juired tory ‘tubsects offered. Neat 
metal and coal mining gl ae a 4 
uired. Tuition, dormi 


and other 
tnususily low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO—TELEVISION 

ical Shop Training America’s oldest d 

largest Trade Free ‘Employment Service 
Write for either our Big Free El 
©, ‘elevision 























cal Book 
Beale, re. ‘Lewis, President, COYNE 
ELECTRICAL 8c “SCHOOL, Dept. 61-95, 500 $. Paulina 
UNIVERSITIES 








D Liberal Arts—Law—Com- 
merce—Music—Art— 
High School. Day and 
ee Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S..C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 
Boonemies. Outdoor oe: fon all mw Cai 








VARIED COURSES 


coyetent Education—Speech & 
: > es 3 &.4 sate 


creas. 
tories—Cata- 

We Rock Creek ‘Park Estates. 

ashingten, OD. C., Box S. 
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Results of Scholastic Current Events Examination, 1932 


The following prominent authorities served 
as judges in the Current Events examination: 
Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University; Mr. Frank A. 
Rexford, Director of Civics, New York City 
high schools; and Mr. Henry R. Luce, editor 
of Time. 


NEW ENGLAND ZONE 
Zone Prize (A trip to Washington, ‘D. C.): 
George Keeler, New Rochelle (N. Y.) H. 
S. Teacher, Mr. Henry G. Wellman. 
School Honorable Mentions ($25 worth of 
books): Stephens H. S., Rumford, Maine. 
Teacher, Miss Celia I.: Clary; Nashua 








CORRESPONDENCE 





| oa? 
GOVERNMENT 


$1260 to_$3400 YEAR 
Steady Work ‘FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Short Hours ./ Dept. T293, Rochester, N. Y. 

Common Education Sy Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Usually Sufficient @ (1) 32-page book with list of U. S. 
MEN—WOMEN © Government steady Jobs obtainable. 
* 18 to 50 S (2) Tell me how to get one of these jobs. 

Mail Coupon Pf Name 

today sure , Address: 


, Beautifully finished on heavy 
2 ‘paper. Any size photo or snap- 
4 shot copied. Originals returned 


unharmed. Give your friends a 


$1.00 Postpd. gust picture. Clip this adv. 


and enclose $1.00. 
ARISTO SPECIALTY CO., Box 8-207, Plainfield, N. J. 


CELEBRATE 
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THE 
wonderful assortment of 


This 
Fireworks Only $2.00 


¥ 
Worth $3.00in any retail store. ° 
A day's fun for the whole family, -XPFess Prepaid 


We’ invite everyone to send for our free catalog of 
Novelties and complete line of fireworks. Write today. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG.CO., 402! Apple St.,Cin’ti,0. 










(N. H.) High School. Teacher, Miss Anne 
McWeeney. 
SOUTHERN ZONE 

Zone Prize: Martin Kruskoff, Jones Valley 
H. S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Miss 
Julia Pendleton. 

School Honorable Mentions: El Paso 
(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Mindora 
Avrett; Orlando (Florida) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Elsie Padgett. 

ATLANTIC ZONE 

Zone Prize: Robert F. Emerine, Scott H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio. Miss Jessie Caughey, 
Teacher. 

School Honorable Mentions: Centennial H. 
S., Ridgway, Pa. Teacher, Miss Margaret 
Kime; Mt. Vernon (Ohio) High School. 
Teachers, Miss Mildred J. Solt and L. L. 
Owen. 

CENTRAL ZONE 

Zone Prize: Elizabeth Nordin, Black River 
(Wis.) H.-S. Teacher, Mrs. Olga R. 
Olson. 

School Honorable Mentions: Central H. S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, George L. 
Blackwell; Mercy High School, 8100 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Sister 
M. Evelyn, R. S. M. 

WESTERN ZONE 

Zone Prize: Benson Thornton, Neligh (Ne- 
braska) High School. Teacher, Miss 
Louise Hastings. 

School Honorable Mentions: St. Mary’s 
Academy, Devils Lake, South Dakota. 
Teacher, Sister M. Oliver; Caldwell 
(Idaho) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. James Bald- 
win. 

STUDENT HONORABLE MENTIONS 

($5.00 worth of books) for the best score in 
each school submitting 15 papers are 
awarded to the following: 

Lawrence Harpe, Stephen H. S., Rumford, Me.; 

William Callahan, Nashua (N. H.) H. S.; Ladd W. 

Daniels, Beeman Academy, New Haven, Vermont. 


Larry DeSantis, Sharpsville (Pa.) H. S.; Edwin 
Willing, West Junior H. S., Ashtabula, Ohio; Charles 








Every G F 
00 
B 
id Deserves 


Fun 


Easy as A-B-C “2 





¢ 


to learn music this way 


Just see how easy it is! The lines 
are always E-G-B-D-F. Memorize the 
Sentence “Every Good Boy Deserves 
Fun’’—and there you are! Whenever 
a note appears on the first line, you 
know it is e,. Whenever a note ap- 
pears on the second line, you know it 
is g. And the spaces are just as easy 
to remember. The four spaces are 
always F-A-C-E. That spells “face”’— 
simple enough to remember, isn’t it? 

You have learned something already! Isn’t it 
fun? You'll just love learning music this fasci- 
nating way! No long hours of tedious practice. 
No “tricks” or “secrets”--you learn to play real 
music from real notes. 

So simple are these fascinating ‘“‘music les- 
sons” that even a child 





can understand’ them. 

LEARN BY NOTE You do not lose a minute 

Piano a with unnecessary details 

Organ Ukulele —only. the most essen- 

‘enor Banjo tial principles are taught. 

Hawaiian Guitar And at an average cost 

Piano Accordion of only a few pennies a 
Testroment day! 

Ab: bo }-- You simply.cannot go 














wrong. Over 600,000 people learned 
to play this modern way—and found 
Ay it as easy as A-B-C. Just read the 

| list of instruments in the panel, de- 
cide which one you want to play, and 
the U. S. School will do the rest. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and 
our Free Demonstration Lesson explain all 
about this remarkable method. Act NOW. 
Mail coupon today and they will be sent to you at once. 
No obligation. Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. School of Music, 2675 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York. 
——_—_— en ee eee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2675 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Send me your free book, ‘“‘How You Can Master Music 
in Your Own Home,” with fe ane | message by Dr. 








Frank Crane; also Demonstration Lesson. This 
does not put me under any obligation. 
Name. 
Address 
Have You 
Instrument. T ? 








F. Hedges, Fairmont H. S., Dayton, Ohio; Harry B, 
Groblewski, Davenport H. S., Plymouth, Pa.; Roxanna 
Starry, Blairsville (Pa.) H. S.; George Stout, Richland 
Rural School, Wharton, Ohio; Mary Kabrick, Keyser 
(W. Va.) H. S.; Stanford Schermel, E. C. Glass H. . 
Lynchburg, Va.; C. K. Gifford, Centennial H. S., Ridg. 
way, Pa.; Roy Phillips, Martin’s Ferry (Ohio) H. S,; 
C. C. Cochard, Jackson Township H. S., Amsden, 
Ohio; Minnie Louise Heine, and John Kleinschmidt, 
Logan (Ohio) H. S.; William Welch, State College 
(Pa.) H. S.; Lois Carney, Robertsdale (Pa.) H. S.; 
Ruth Salibury,, Wayne Township Schools, Waynesville, 
Ohio; Joseph Kreischer, Conway H. S., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Earl G. Swafford, McGuffey H. S., Oxford, Ohio; Mary 
Bricker, New Waterford (Ohio) H. S.; Margaret Camp. 
bell, Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, Del.; Anna 
Eber, Minersville (Pa.) H. S.; Mildred E. Cryer, 
Trappe (Md.) H. S.; John Pittenger, Knoxville H. §., 
Toronto, Ohio; Ned Drees, Covington (Ohio) H. §S.; 
Vivian Garrison, Arcanum (Ohio) H. S.; Robert G, 
Spivack, Steele H. S., Dayton, Ohio; Donald Worrell, 
Center District H. S., Pineville, W. Va.; Joe Siegel, 
Maumee (Ohio) H. S.; Morris Kozek, South High 
School, Lima, Ohio; Nelson School, Garretsville, Ohio; 
Miller Falls Junior H. S., Mass.; Ernest Lannoy, Mt. 
Vernon (Ohio) H. S. 

Harold Snyder, Orlando (Fla.) H. S.; Fred Siegel, 
Grenada (Miss.) H. S.; Audrey Stanfield, Siloam 
Springs (Ark.) H. S.; Ana Velasquez, El Paso (Tex.) 
H. S.; Patty Bradley, Dalton (Ga.) H. S.; Mary F. 
Crawford, Escambia County High School, Atmore, Ala.; 
Bradley Overton, Summerlin Institute, Bartow, Fla.; 
Thais Harris, Stonewall Jackson H. S., Houston, Tex.; 
Margaret Long, Roanoke Rapids (N. C.) Junior H. S.; 
Clyde Morey, Scottsboro (Ala.) H. S.; David E. Mad. 
den, Austin H. S., El Paso, Texas; Harold Quisen- 
berry, Dryden H. S., Hollis, Okla.; J. P. Lung, Lake 
Providence (La.) H. S.; Nash Herndon, Curry H. S., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Joseph M. Feetlus, Natchez (Miss.) 
H. S.; Mary Claire Murphy, Batesville (Ark.) H. S.; 
John M. Cameron, Uniontown (Ala.) H. S.; Ruth 
Houston, Sylvester (Ga.) H. S.; Emma Roper, Hewitt 
H. S., Trussville, Ala.; Bill Morgan, Christopher Gist 
School, Pound, Va.; Stuart Head, Crozet (Va.) H. S.; 
Billy Baxter, Santa Anna (Texas) H, S. 

Doris Crandall and Joseph Meites, Central H S., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Norman Urquhart, Lincoln (Ill.) H. S.; 
Marion Diggins and Myrtle Lynch, Merch H. S., 
Chicago, Ill.; Cyril Luckman, Wheaton College Acad- 
emy, Wheaton, Ill.; Margaret Werlein, Alvernia H. S., 
Chicago, Ill.; John Lamont, Mt. St. Mary’s School, 
Cherokee, Iowa; Lilian Arew, Humbolt (Iowa) H. S.; 
Harry Budatz, St. Peter’s H. S., Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
John Janesich, Harrigan H. S., Rauch, Minn.; Dale 
Johnson, Maiden Rock (Wis.) H. S.; Eldon Hall, Cass 
City (Mich.) H. S.; Kenneth Garbisch, Austin (Minn.) 
H. S.; Don Riegel and Alexander Reid, Deer River 
(Minn.) H. S.; Rosemary Holden, St. Margaret's 
Academy, Minneapolis, Minn.; Thomas Bell, Milton 
(Iowa) H. S.; Robert Strupp, Rock Island (IIl.) 
H. S.; Robert Gunderson, Sparta (Wis.) H. S.; Pres- 
ton Smith, Wells (Minn.) H. S.; Nina K. Chesbro, 
Saunemin (Ill.) H. S.; Lois Klaus, Farmington 
(Minn.) H. S.; Catherine Heerey, Sienna H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Zelma Goodwin, Ambia (Ind.) H. S.; 
Bernard Zimmerman, St. Boniface School, Westphalia, 
Towa; Eden Valley (Minn.) H. S.; Bob Clemens, 
Oelwein (Iowa) Jr. H. S.; Lida Gulley, Goode-Barren 
Twp. H. S., Sesser, Ill.; Russell Forsman, Wildcat 
Twp. H. S., Windfall, Ind. 

Edward Stanley, Oakdale (Wash.) H. S.; Birdlyn 
Matteson, Thomas (S. D.) School; Jack Heathcote, 
Caldwell (Idaho) H. S.; Jack Shirley, St. Agnes H. S., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Carroll Speck, Whitehall (Mont.) 
H. S.; Leonard Putnam, Carthage (S. D.) H. S.; Bob 
Dill, Winchester (Kan.) H. S.; Marjorie McNamera, 
Shelby (Mont.) H. S.; Elvada Petersen, Rural H. S., 
Dix, Neb.; Roy Knudsen, Mott (N. D.) Public School; 
Eachen Lemeroux, St. Mary’s H. S., New England, 
S. D.; Gene Coleman, Mitchell (Neb.) H. S.; Berna- 
dine Hansen, Birdena Waggoner, Redfield (S. D.) H. 
S.; Garden City (Kan.) H. S.; Lois Murphy, Girls’ 
Central H. S., Butte, Mont.; Bill Johnstone, Chouteau 
Co. H. S., Fort Benton, Montana; Tom Griffith, Roose- 
velt H. S., Seattle, Wash.; Frances Schwab, St. Mary's 
Academy, Los Angeles, Cal.; Margaret Lunden, Poplar 
(Mont.) H. S.; Grace Vanderlin, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Davil’s Lake, N. D.; Robert Ogden, Oats Park School, 
Fallon, Nev.; Adrienne Kerdraon, Chemawa Jr. H. S.; 
Riverside, Cal.; Ralph Parr, San Bernardino (Cal.) H. 
S.; John Hazen, Stadium H. S., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Edwin Miller, Jr., York (Neb.) H. S.; Bill Lawrence, 
Lincoln (Neb.) H. S.; Walter Bargenbruch, Leigh 
(Neb.) H. S.; Clark Myers, Rossville (Kan.) H. S.; 
Claris Bums, Shallow Water (Kan.) H. S.; Bill Me- 
Carroll, Hutchinson (Kan.) H. S.; Vera Crosby, Smith 
Center (Kan.) H. S.; Mary Helen Gray, Abilene (Kan.) 

S.; Elizabeth Issendorf, Russell (N. D.) H. S.; 
Paul Garius, Jefferson (S. D.) H. S.; Mary May Hold, 
Johnson Co. High School, Buffalo, Wyo.; Pauline 
Mitchell, Brooklyn (Iowa) H. S.; David Deihl, Red- 









lands (Cal.) H. S.; Margaret Winston, Sedro-Woolley 
(Wash.) H. S. 

“KEENFIRE” PISTOL 
ALOT : om 
OF FUN 
For indoor or outdoor target 
Practice or small game. 


Strong, powerful pneumatic. 
or girl can operate 

safely. No noise or powder, 

Nickel-plated barrel; wood 

stocks, FREE Target and 200 BB pel- 

lets. $2.50. Extra pellets 10c box. Darts 


doz. No C. 0. D. 
Lee Sales Co., 8-35 W. 32d St., N.Y.C. 
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Semester Review Tests for English Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


|. Cover Designs and Frontispieces (Matching 
Test) 


In the blank space preceding Column 2, write the 
number of the painting, etc., made by that artist. 
There will be one item in Column 2 left over. 
Portrait of Miss Marianna Bedford Lloyd 
Bust of George Washington 
Service to Mankind 
Washington Bicentennial Medal 
The Clarion Call 
The Boy Lincoln 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Macbeth—Shakespearean Relief Panel 
Morning 
Dalecarlian Girl 
. Eastman Johnson 
Baas Anders Zorn 
..... Anthony Thieme 

.. John Gregory 
Elizabeth Scott 
. Laura Gardin Fraser 
Daniel Chester French 
.Jean Antoine Houdon 
... Evelyn Beatrice Longman 

.... Orland Campbell 
Bernard Partridge 


; PRESSES SYS 


= 








Il. Stories and Plays (True-False Test) 
If the statement is true, put the letter 7 in the 
blank; if false, the letter F. 
1. The puppet makers at once threw themselves 
on the Markgraf’s mercy. 
. 2. Tilda becomes the Markgraf’s puppet for a 


year. 

. 3. In “A Knife for Her Husband” husband and 

wife were finally reconciled. 

4. The woman in this story sighed for the easy 

money and glamour of a foreign city. 

. 5. Tragedy would never have marred the friend- 
ship of Hovey and Hodges if Baxter had not 
entered the same school. 

. 6. Hodges was incapable of a great friendship. 

7. “Always Tomorrow” is primarily a story of 
plot. 

. 8. This story proves that it is not enough to 
know what is right; one must also will to do 
right. 

. 9. The stolen bacillus brings disaster to the thief. 

.10. The Bacteriologist loses the race. 

. “Cracking under strain” is the theme of ‘The 

Short Cut’’. 
. 12. Bob is more to be admired than Steve in this 


play. 
.. 13. The love of North Wanderer for the American 
girl was only a passing fancy. 
... 14. Oliver La Farge writes realistic stories of In- 
dian life. 
ietaaba 15. In “Wild Geese” a_ collector’s 
chase comes to nought. 
.. 16. Jane is finally won by the argument that 
beauty is meant to be shared, not hoarded. 
ccna 17. Boaz Negro did not reveal his knowledge to the 
police because he feared to blacken his son’s 
name. 
... 18. Trifles guide the plot in ‘‘Footfalls’’. 
. Grandmar is the most interesting character in 
“Land Ho!” 
. Grandmar feels Bella to be an alien daughter. 


ten-month 


Ill. Topics for investigation, research, and in- 
formal essays, suggested by SCHOLASTIC 
material this term: 


1, Character is fate. 

2. The writer’s workshop. 

3. The power of well-written editorials. 

4. Coming of age. 

5. In defense of the short story and the one-act play 

6. What makes a nation great? 

7. Things I never knew before. 

8. I wish I had written the Prize Play, Story, etc. 

9. World Problems. 

10. The world in miniature. 

1}. If I ever have time for the things that matter! 

12. “To read poetry is to go upon a journey, with un- 
expected wonder and beauty revealed at every 
turn.”’ 

13. If I were planning the Scholastic for next term. 

14. It’s a nice world after all. 

15. The value of contests. 


IV. Articles (Completion Test) 


In the blank space insert the letter corresponding to 
the phrase which makes the statement correct. 
1. Aileen Riggin wishes that ........ 
a. she had gone to college 
b. she had married young 
2. H. G. Wells is a writer noted for ........ 
a. his enormous output 
b. his interest in the past 
3. Robert Cortes Holliday advises young writers ........ 
a. to keep notebooks 
b. to rewrite every page 
4. Houses which famous authors have made immortal 
are most interesting ........ 
a. to casual sight-seers 
b. to discriminating visitors 


5. a Singmaster urges one to become interested 
a. his immediate locality 
b. the European situation 
6. Mr. Holliday stresses the value of ........ to a writer. 
a. a knowledge of words 
b. legible penmanship 
7. “My Musical Life’’ reveals ........ 
a. a boy’s musical environment and tastes 
b. his struggles to achieve a concert career 
8. The Cherry Tree episode in Washington’s life was 
immortlaized by ........ 
a. a parson 
b. his mother 
9. In the far Northwest logging is ........ 
a. the most dangerous game in the world 
b. the best paid 
10. The attempts to humanize Washington in recent 
years have ........ 
a. in no way | is 
b. have caused him to rattle in his niche of fame 





Suggestions on Current Issue 
for English Classes 


I. Editorial 


Make a brief précis of this article. What is the occa- 
sion for it? What dilemma is forcefully stated? What 
vital questions are raised by the letter reprinted in 
part? What new face does the Pact of Paris put upon 
matters? What are your views on one or more of these 
important questions? 


Il. Frontispiece 


Explain the purpose of the Pulitzer Prize awards. 
Give a brief account of the awards made in literature 
since the founding of the prizes. Why did the judges 
award this year’s prize to Pearl Buck? 


Hl. Grandmother’s Grandmother 


Study this story carefully. Point out how the story 
gains a peculiar vividness by its baldness, its utter lack 
of detail. In what ways was the young wife a pioneer, 
living under pioneer conditions? Do we ordinarily as- 
sociate pioneer conditions with the South? Why or 
why not? (Read The Great Meadow by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts in this connection.) 

Write the story from another point of view, making 
the young husband the central character. What qual- 
ities are outstanding in the young woman? 


IV. Grace King 


What qualities distinguished Grace King as woman 
and as writer? How did she come to devote herself 
to writing? What special field did she make hers? 
What distinction did she achieve? 

From chapters in Fabulous New Orleans by Lyle 
Saxon corroborate the statement, ‘“‘New Orleans is a 
city of romance and tradition’. The New York Times 
for April 24, 1932, in its Magazine Section, published 
a most interesting sketch of New Orleans, past and 
present. 

Read other stories from Balcony Stories. What qual- 
ities make them worth reading? How do they preserve 
the aroma of tradition? of romance? 

Choose another section of the country. Investigate 
the authors and books which attempt to portray its 
appeal and spirit. Ask your local librarian to help 
you. 


V. Poetry Corner 


Trace Mr. Kreymborg’s growth as a poet through his 
published volumes or poems. What poetic qualities in 
his poems appeal to you? What qualities mark his 
latest work? Illustrate. What is his most quoted poem? 
Why should it enjoy such popularity? What other 
claims to distinction does Mr. Kreymborg enjoy? Which 
of the poems published here do you like best? Why? 


VI. Literary News 

Have you read Little Women and Alice in Wonder- 
land? Why are they called classics of childhood? Why 
is Alice in Wonderland most fully enjoyed by adults? 
Why do children enjoy it? What other nonsense tales 
do you know? Find a nonsense anthology of poetry. 
What is the value of nonsense? 


VII. Read the Round Table contributions care- 
fully. How do they compare with the prize- 
winning articles published last month? 


HEADQUARTERS 
IN NEW YORK 
for teachers and students 
% 


New, modern, luxurious hotel 
accommodations. Conveniently 
located to the City’s amuse- 
ment and shopping centers. 


1400 Rooms 1400 Baths 
Radio in each room 


Single $3 Double $4 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


44th St. at 8th Ave., New York 


Roy Moutton, Manager 
































A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 


ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 





Rates, —, and a. ideal for meet- 
igs of education associations. 





EARN MONEY — THIS SUMMER 
STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 


Make $1.50 to $3.00 an Hour & 
ne We'll Lenya be How! SEND FOR 
sadbeia te gous on spare re ome this 5; or see 
thelr toute sedote ee os Eaen tee Write at once for 
—— 1 You can that 5 = i mates 
your friends’ ets to start with Restringing Tennis 


to 
for booklet thet falls all aboat Ta 


THOMPSON MANUFACT TURING Co. 


4531 PACKERS AVENUE CHICAGO 


TEACHERS 


"When You Come to New York™"| 


You will enjoy staying at the new 
Forrest Hotel, located in the heart 
of Times Square, one block from 
Roxy’s and leading theatres. Close to 
the shopping district, R. R. terminals 
and many places of interest. 

300 large, airy rooms, each with pri- 
vate bath, shower, circulating ice 
water and Radio. 


$#) 50 $ 
pony 


Beautifully Furnished 
2-Room Suites - - $6 and up 
For good food, an intimate atmos- 
phere, and low prices, dine in the 
popular MIRROR ROOM Restaurant. 

No extra charge for 
ous 


FORREST HOTEL 
West 49th St. - - Just Off Broadway 








50 up 
DOUBLE 
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Semester Review Tests for Social Studies Classes 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


1. Can You Match These? 


In the ( ) before each name in Column A place 
the informational number in Column. B whick is most 
closely related. Two names will be left over. 

Zenger 
Koch 
Kellogg 
Shaw 
Nero 
Borglum 
Goethe 
Commodus 
Howe 
Rasputin 
Weems 
Penn 








OUTSTANDING 
BEACHFRONT VALUE 
Rooms with meals—as low as 


*S Daily vz! 


Sun decks where bouillon is served 
i Cuisine fa for iori 


Ocean ay to all baths. 
New in construction. 

1873 iis vowpiabic” 1939 

P MANAGEMENT 

COOKS SONS CORPORATION, 














OWNERSHI 
AT HOME 
in 
You can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
ina. eo gees Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


ee STERLING RING or PIN $190 
BE 
by 


Our artists will create ne 
designs that will oct - 


any more than stoc'! ° 


signs because you buy direct Ge 
from factory at factory prices. 2 
Send for catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 


212 BRUCE AVENUE NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





. Tuberculosis bacilli 

. Famous playwright 

The Peace Pact 

The Sword and the Olive Branch 

Famous for his seated statue of Lincoln in Newark 
The Emperor who liked to play gladiator 

. Freedom of Press 

. Biographer of George Washington 

. Persecution of the Christians 

10. Germany’s Shakespeare 


Il. Can You Define? 


Bloody Kansas, Free Soiler, Gosplan, mujik, Nazi, 
Fascist, keynoter, reflation. 


111. Fill Out the Blanks 
1. The principal means of war prevention inaugurated 
since the World War are the 


SCANAUSPeNe 








2. The major powers participating in the Disarmament 
Conference are (1) a 
(2) » (3) 
‘ise (4) (5) 

(6) (7) 

3. Dr. Rugg believes that two of the long-time prob- 

lems of the United States are the scientific planning of 

















and sie 
4. On the Acropolis at Athens are found the 








5. According to Walter A. Rukeyser, the purpose of 
the Five-Year Plan is fivefold: 1. .....2.....cccsscsscsssssseeey -2e 
3. Bi cicin 





6. The members of the Little Entente are: 1. 
2. 3. 


7. Among the wealthy men of America who have used 
their wealth for the betterment of mank'nd are: 








8. Both the Democratic and Republican Conventions 
meet at ‘ 
9. The names of the Democratic and Republican Key- 





I FON vnecenscecsnnstintecicscntinceenn . and .... 


10. The principal Democratic candidates for 
Presidency are: 1. pee sin 


3. 4. » 5 





legislation, such as Unemployment Insurance and Ojj 
Age and Disability Pensions. 

5. ( ) The Five-Year Plan of Russia was designed 
not only to p i pansi but also tp 
educate the people. 


VI. Can You Identify Them? 


Stephen Douglas, Tolstoy, Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, 
Julius Cesar, Octavius, Antony, Briand, Kagawa, 
Seneca. 





VII. Questions to Answer 

1. Deseribe the manner in which a National Conven. 
tion is organized and how the Party Platform is decided 
upon. 

2. Name the steps in the growth of Democracy jn 
the United States. Which of these steps do you be. 
lieve to have infil d the subseq history of the 
United States the most? Why? 

3. Write a biographical sketch dealing with George 
Washington, showing how his policies and beliefs not 
only influenced his own day, but also thé present. 





Suggestions on Current Issue 
for English Classes 


|. The Undeclared War On Civilization 


Dr. Rugg so titles this article. How many facts has 
he cited which make his choice appear a justifiable 
one? If you would like to do some research work, you 
might delve into histories of past wars and see if these 
statements have a familiar sound. A good opportunity 
for a comparative study of plausible and real reasons 
for Japan’s actions is present. You know the differ. 
ence between these from your own experience. The 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, the Nine Power Treaty, 
and the Articles of the League Covenant were violated 
by Japan. Some of you might make reports to the 
class on these subjects summarizing the main provisions 
on the blackboard. The class as a group could then 
determine those provisions which were violated. Your 
class experts on the various leading countries and the 
League of Nations can tell you what the world did about 
the matter. 


Il. Are There “Righteous Wars”? 


This is a debatable and thought-provoking question 
in itself. If you are looking for some interesting and 
worth-while questions to discuss or debate, you will 
find several in this issue of the Scholastic under the 
above heading. 


Ill. News of the Fortnight—Domestic—Foreign 


The President has vetoed the Democratic Tariff Bll. 
Do you know the alternatives the President has when 
he receives a bill? What a “‘pocket veto” is? Where 
a bill goes when the President vetoes it? There have 
been times when Congress has passed bills over the 
President's veto. Can you recall any that were so 
passed during Hoover’s administration? How can this 
be done? The Swanson Reservations were too much 
for other members of the World Court to accept in 
1926. Later it looked as though the Root Formula 
would transform our proposed membership in the World 
Court into a reality, but now Senator Moses has his 
Resolution up for consideration. What is the purport 





IV. Do You Know Geography? 


If so, you should be able to locate the world’s sore 
spots, the centers of world finance, the principal coun- 
tries which still remain on the gold standard, and the 
great hard and soft wood forests of the United States. 


V. True or False? 


If all parts of the statement are true, place a (x) 
before it, if not an (0). 

1. ( ) George Washington won as many battles by 
his masterful retreats as he did by fighting. 

2. ( ) Howe was a member of the Whig Party, 
which believed in a conciliatory attitude toward the 
rebellious colonies. 

3. ( ) The citizens of the United States will be 
paying for the World War for the next two generations. 

4. ( ) The United States Government is consider- 
ably behind that of England and Germany in social 


of this resolution? Watch the consideration of this 
matter carefully as it may mean a step toward our 
presidential nominations, and the party platforms are 
b ing i ingly popular topics of conversation. 
If you want to ascertain how good a prognosticator 
you are, draw up the platforms you believe each party 
will adopt. You will have a chance to check in June 
when the conventions meet. 


The French have recently elected a new President. 
A comparison of their method of electing this officer 
and ours is in order. After we have done this, a com- 
parison of the respective powers, duties, and influence 
of these Presidents might be considered. It appears 
that the French Chamber of Deputies has shifted to the 
‘Left’. Exactly what is the significance of this state- 
ment? Can you draw a diagram of the so-called bloc 
organization of the French Legislature? Help in the 
form of information might be furnished by other mem- 
bers of the class. Another student might explain how 
this bloc system of government works. 

Note the terms of the Sino-Japanese Pact ending the 
Shanghai incident. Do you believe that this ends the 

y betwe China and Japan? Why? 














SEND for FREE BOOKLETS 


descriptive of Bicentennial events in the Capital, and of 


THE DODGE HOTEL 
Washington’s Only “‘No Tipping”? Hotel 
North Capitol and E Streets N. W. 


300 rooms ¢ Ideal for both teacher and pupil 
Near the Capitol * Open to both men and women 
¢ Moderate rates from $3 ¢ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








MEDITERRANEAN TOUR 
CONTEST 


Such a flood of essay manuscripts is 
coming in from teachers and students 
in the Travel Contest sponsored by 
James Boring Company, closing May 
10, that results cannot be announced 
in this issue. The winning teacher 
and student, each of whom receives 
a free two months’ cruise- of the 
Mediterranean, will be notified as soon 
as the judges have finished their task. 
Results will also be published in the 
Scholastic in September. 
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